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CHRONICLE to retire from the bench. He has served nineteen years 


The President’s Tour.—President Tait at the close 
of the first week of his speaking tour that will extend to 
the Pacific coast, had reached the Middle West, being 
everywhere greeted with unmistakable demonstrations 
of confidence and good will. His addresses, which were 
in the main a defence of his official acts, attracted 
national attention. In these addresses he signified his 
readiness to eliminate from the arbitration treaties the 
provision for a joint high commission of inquiry, in 
order to meet the Senate objection to those measures. 
He also stoutly defended the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
giving unstinted praise to the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in cases arising under that act. 
The President likewise resolutely defended his veto of 
the three tariff bills passed at the Special Session of 
Congress, characterizing them as careless, unscientific 
and altogether unsatisfactory, and an attempt of the 
Democratic party to make “a record for political pur- 
poses.” Perhaps the bitterest disappointment that has 
fallen to the lot of President Taft since he became 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation came with the news of 
the defeat of reciprocity in Canada. “I had hoped,” he 
said, “the reciprocity agreement would be put through 
to prove the correctness of my judgment that it would 
be a good thing for both countries. It takes two to 
make a bargain, and if Canada declines we can still go 
on doing business at the old stand.” 


Judge Grosscup’s Resignation.—Judge Peter S. 





Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court, threatened 


577 


as a member of the federal judiciary in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, and is a member of the United States 
Court of Appeals. Judge Grosscup is best known to the 
public on account of his decisions in corporation cases 
and his ideas about the control of the trusts. The reason 
he gives for his resignation is a desire for greater free- 
dom than the bench gives to do his part in the court 
of public opinion, through which he believes the settle- 
ment of economic questions for the future will come and 
not through the courts of law. In an article in the North 
American Review of last July, Judge Grosscup refers 
tothe Anti-Trust law as “a weapon dismantled and aban- 
doned,” whereas only the other day Mr, Taft said it was 
“a valuable Government asset.” We are “in a new age 
in which combinations and monopolies even are economic 
necessities,” says the Judge. The thing to do is to “safe- 
guard them as forms of investment,” and “limit them in 
dividends allowed to be paid.” This is legislative, not 
judicial work, and Judge Grosscup believes that as legis- 
lator or private citizen he will enjoy greater freedom to 
promote economic reform. Later Judge Grosscup an- 
nounced that he will not send his resignation to Presi- 
dent Taft until the threatened publication of charges and. 
criticisms of his judicial career has been made and he 
has taken such action as he deems fit to vindicate 
himself. 


Magazines by Fast Freight.—A saving to the govern- 
ment of fully $2,000,000 on the transmission of periodical 
mails by fast freight was reported by Postmaster General 
Hitchcock after a two weeks’ trial of his method of ship- 
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ment. The plan was put into effect on September 1. 
The Postmaster General says that the system is proving 
highly successful, and that the leading magazine pub- 
lishers are cooperating with the department in a most 
commendable way in making the plan successful. The 
shipments by fast freight go chiefly from Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, in the East, to Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha and 
Kansas City, in the West. There is a corresponding 
movement eastward when periodical matter is in sufficient 
bulk to make carload lots. West bound periodical mat- 
ter originating in the East goes in storage cars on the 
regular mail trains as far as Buffalo or Pittsburgh, where 
it is transferred to fast freight trains. The trains run 
from Buffalo to Chicago in thirty-one hours and from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago in thirty hours. The time from 
Buffalo to St. Louis is thirty-five hours, and from Buffalo 
to Omaha about fifty hours. 


Death of Senator Carter.—Thomas H. Carter, twice 
a Senator from the State of Montana and a prominent 
figure in national politics, died in Washington D. C., on 
September 17. His funeral took place at St. Paul’s 
Church, the final absolution being given by the Most Rev. 
Delegate. In addi- 
conferred upon him 

Carter had received 


Diomede  Falconio, Apostolic 
tion to the elective offices 
by the State of Montana, Mr. 
important recognition in national politics, first by appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of the General Land Office under 
President Harrison; later as Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in the campaign of 1892. His latest 
recognition was by President Taft, who appointed him a 
member of the joint high commission on boundary waters 
between the United States and Canada; and his name 
has been frequently mentioned in connection with a 
Cabinet office in the present administration. Senator 
Carter was of Irish parentage and was born in Junior 
Branch, Scioto County, Ohio, in 1854. 


Mexico.—On the plea that the elections will not be 
free, General Bernardo Reyes has withdrawn his name 
irom the list of candidates for the presidency. Three 
political organizations opposed to Madero have formally 
petitioned the Congress to postpone the election because 
public tranquillity has not yet been restored. If Congress 
fails to adopt their suggestion, they will have an excuse to 
start another revolution in favor of “effective suffrage.” 


Argentina.—A delicate question has been proposed for 
settlement to the Minister of the Treasury. It is well 
know that Argentina claims the Falkland Islands as a 
part of its territory, although the British have held them 
for many years. A certain Martinez brought building 
stone in an Argentine ship from the Islands and peti- 
tioned to be freed from the payment of any duty, since 
the stone was simply transferred from one part of the 
republic to the other, although there is no Argentine 
official on the Islands. When requested to make a rul- 
ing, the Minister replied that he would settle each case 








as it came up. The steamship companies who do busi- 
ness between Argentina and Europe have provoked a 
great deal of bitter comment by reducing their steerage 
rates from Buenos Aires to Europeati ports to about a 
third of what they were. As the reduction was made 
when harvest hands were in demand to gather in excep- 
tionally abundant crops, the Argentine press are advo- 
cating retaliatory measures on the part of the Govern- 


ment. 


Paraguay.—In addition to the disorder resulting from 
a revolutionary crisis from which the country has not 
yet recovered, the bubonic plague has developed so 
alarmingly that the Council of Public Health has called 
upon Argentina for a supply of serum to combat it. 
The expulsion of the partizans of Colonel Jara, who 
made himself President for a short time, has not re- 
stored complete public tranquillity. 





Canada.—The Reciprocity Agreement was defeated in 
the General Election, and the Conservatives have a clear 
Mr. Borden, therefore, succeeds 


majority of about 50. 
Ontario is al- 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier as Prime Minister. 
most wholly Conservative, and there were large gains 
in Quebec. The Prairie Provinces did not give the 
Agreement the support that was expected. The Maritime 
Provinces were more faithful to the Liberal cause, 
though even there the general movement was against 
the Government. Eight of the Ministers were de- 
feated, among them being Messrs. Fielding and Patter- 
son, the negotiators of the agreement. The Nationalists 
have but one member in the new Parliament. The Bank 
of Montreal’s office in New Westminster, B. C., has been 
robbed of over $250,000 by burgiars, who blew the vault 
open with dynamite during the night. The clerk, who 
should have been sleeping in the building, was absent. 
The Chinese janitor, who entered it about 4 A. M., was 
seized and gagged. A police station was only a few 
yards away. The burglars entered the building appar- 
ently, shortly after midnight, and carried on their opera- 
tions for nearly five hours, until just before dawn. They 
have disappeared, and at present the detectives have no 


clue. 





Great Britain—The Railway Commission does not 
give much hope of a permanent settlement of difficulties. 
The Union leaders seem opposed to agreements, concilia- 
tion boards, State or otherwise, to the providing for the 
rights of non-union men, to anything except their own 
absolute control of every dispute. Some of the men are 
of a different opinion, notably the engine-drivers and 
signalmen. But these, though the most important in the 
companies’ employ, are also fewest in numbers; and so 
are outvoted by those more submissive to the leaders. 
The boys of an elementary school at Llanelly, Wales, 
struck the other day because one of them had been pun- 
ished, and paraded the streets, shouting and singing. A 
couple of days later the pupils of two other schools 
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struck because the authorities had changed the hour of 
opening. A member of the school committee met the 
strikers in a friendly conference and persuaded them to 
return to their desks. In Liverpool the Edgehill chil- 
dren not only struck, but also paraded before the other 
schools, calling on the pupils to come out, beat severely 
some “blacklegs,” i.e., children who refused to absent 
themselves, and broke windows and street lamps as they 
marched. They sent in to the school committee their 
demands: an extra half-holiday, the abolition of the 
cane, no school fees and a penny a week for monitors. 
The committee, more vigorous than that of Llanelly, 
broke up the strike. At the Trades Union Congress, 
Newcastle, Mr. J. Sexton, of the Liverpool Dockers, 
made himself the centre of a disgraceful tumult. Stand- 
ing on a bench and surrounded by a handful of sym- 
pathizers, he defied the chairman’s order to sit down, 
as well as nearly the whole body of delegates, who 
drowned his words with hoots and yells. His language 
was not parliamentary. He called his adversaries “cow- 
ardly hounds.” But one must not suppose he was an 
Anarchist attacking law and order. He was clamoring 
to be heard against a motion Mr. Will Thorne was trying 
to force through, without discussion, in favor of educa- 
tion, obligatory and purely secular. He gained his point, 
and told the Congress that Labor organizations and 
members of parliament, supported by the money of Cath- 
olics, had no right to use their influence against Catholic 
education. The resolution was carried however by a 
huge majority in the proportion of 6 to 1. From this 
one sees that the disgrace attaches, not to the brave man 
who refused to be shouted down, but to his opponents. 
All these things augur ill for the future of England. 
In consequence of concessions made to the strikers, At- 
lantic freight rates are to be raised 10 per cent. The 
other companies will follow this example. 








Ireland.—The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants called a general strike on Irish Railways, Sep- 
tember 21. Declared originally on the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, the strike has extended to the 
Midland and the Great Northern, thus affecting the three 
principal lines and greatly hampering trade. There had 
been numerous strikes for higher wages by industrial and 
factory workers, notably in Wexford, New Ross and 
Mountmellick. These resulted in “black-leg traffic” 
being imposed on the railways, which their employees 
refused to handle. There was sympathy with the in- 
dustrial strikers, for their pay is much less than that of 
similar workers in England, and the manufacturers, 
helped by the general movement in favor of Irish-made 
articles, have made large profits. Conciliation boards 
have been appointed, and the Board of Trade is trying 
to effect an agreement with the railways; but the chief 
obstacle to a settlement is the insistence of the central 
Trades Union executive, an extern body, on interfering 
in local concerns. The Irish Railways are not popular, 





being often dubbed “nation-killing” bodies, and a recent 
Government Commission reported in favor of national- 
izing them. The Dublin Leader, holding that unneces- 
sarily low wages is an important cause of the worst of all 
strikes, emigration, does “not view with unmixed regret 
the present stirring up of labor in Ireland.” The list 
of the Intermediate Examination prizes and exhibitions 
shows the Catholic institutions in the lead as usual both 
in number and quality. The Christian Schools of Cork 
and Dublin, Rockwell College and Clongowes, head the 
boys’ list, and the Loreto Convent, Balbriggan, and St. 
Louis Convent, Monaghan, the girls’. The annual re- 
port of the Local Government Board testifies to the 
general efficiency of the County and Urban Councils in 
their administrative functions. In imposition and col- 
lection of rates, and discretion and economy of expendi- 
ture, their methods are pronounced businesslike and ju- 
dicious. Sir Robert Hart, the famous diplomat and 
administrator, who died last week after serving fifty years 
as Insepector-general of Chinese Customs, was born in 
Armagh and completed his education in Ireland. In spite 
of vast opportunities, no taint of corruption ever attached 
to ‘the little man with the Irish brogue.”” Two other dis- 
tinguished Protestant Irishman died recently, Captain 
Shaw-Taylor, who founded the Land Conference which 
resulted in the Wyndham Purchase Acts, and Dr. Alex- 
ander, Protestant primate of Armagh, to whose scholar- 
ship and kindliness Cardinal Logue paid friendly tribute. 











Italy.—The forty-first anniversary of the taking of 
Rome was celebrated by processions to the Porta Pia. 
Freemasons and Methodists were conspicuous in the 
parade. Mr. Tipple, who achieved notoriety in connec- 
tion with the Roosevelt incident was in evidence. Mayor 
Nathan spoke, and, as usual, took occasion to insult the 
Church several times in the course of his remarks, though 
the press described his remarks as only “a passing refer- 
ence.” The Government refused permission to place an 
offensive commemorative tablet on a wall opposite the 
Vatican. The eruptions of Etna still continue. The 
damage done to property is enormous.——The official 
reports announce that cholera is decreasing. From Sep- 
tember 10 to 17, inclusive, there was a total of 1,007 
cases, with 320 deaths. The epidemic has at last reached 
Sardinia. In Cagliari out of 54 cases there were 19 
deaths.——It is reported that there was no liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius this year.——On Septem- 
ber 22 a new terror fell upon the country. A furious 
storm swept over the country in the region of Mt. 
Vesuvius. The downpour of rain caused the rivers 
to rise as high as the second story of the houses and 
meantime great quantities of mud and stone swept down 
the sides of the mountain. How many people have been 
killed has not yet been ascertained. The fleet con- 
sisting of four squalrons instead of entering winter 
quarters has been mobilized, and with the assent of 
England and France is to convey 20,000 or 30,000 
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soldiers to Tripoli. The movement is said to be due to 
Many Italians are 


the threatening attitude of the Turks. 
ieaving the country. 


France.— Negotiations between France and Germany 
continued during the week. A change of tone was 
noticed, the German papers being conciliatory and the 
French aggressive. The Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
forts inform us that in the division of the Morocco 
trade the percentage of Great Britain was 35, France 32 
and Germany only 17. The markets of Morocco it is 
thought will soon exceed those of Algeria, of which the 
French control three-fourths. 


Portugal.—Complaints of tampering with private cor- 
respondence are rife. Registered letters are regularly 
opened and then “officially sealed,” as is done elsewhere 
when they have been opened by mistake. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies has suspended its sessions until Novem- 
ber 15. It is stated by the administration that com- 
plete tranquillity reigns on the frontier and that all talk 
As so few of the 











of a monarchistic invasion is idle. 
priests have accepted the pensions, it has been urged to 
oblige them by law to accept them as a civic duty. 
The Archbishop-Bishop of Guarda has been over- 
whelmed with congratulatory messages on his protest to 
the Government. 





Spain—As far as dependence can be placed upon 
telegraphic reports subjected to strict censorship, the 
revolutionary uprising which threatened the gravest 
consequences has been checked, at least for a time. 
Eighty thousand troops were available for restoring or- 
der. The whole kingdom was placed under martial 
law. In the town of Vendrell, cases supposed to be 
cholera were diagnosed as “contagious gastro-enteritis.” 
The trouble seems to have been brought under control, 
thanks to rigid police regulations. 





Germany.—A strike of the draymen at Diisseldorf de- 
veloped into a pitched battle. The strikers had gath- 
ered in throngs at the places of their previous employ- 
ment to prevent others from undertaking their work. 
\Vhen threats proved ineffective the strikers attacked 
the laborers, and a combat ensued in which many were 
injured by clubs, whips and other weapons. Hundreds 
of men participated, and many women were active in the 
very thick of the fight, encouraging the combatants or 
taking personal part in the battle. In Moroccan af- 
fairs German optimism still prevails. It is hoped that 
the conferences will soon draw to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Some, however, are not satisfied with the tac- 
tics of the government. The feeling seems to be far 
more bitter against England than against Irance, since 
it is upon the former country that the burden of all the 
Germany. the annual 
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blame is 


laid by 





manceuvers and Moroccan complications the versatile 
Kaiser has found time to deliver an address to students 
upon the advantages of the study of Greek as a cul- 
tural element in education. Sport, too, he declared, has 
its proper place, but a subordinate one, while he warned 
against the misuse of alcoholic drinks. Considerable 
comment, too, has been created by the honor bestowed 
by him upon the Spanish Ambassador at the German 
court, L. Polo de Bernabe, who received from his hands 
the great cross of the Order of the Red Eagle. 


Riots in Austria.—On September 17 a monster demon- 
stration was held at Vienna, in the open space before 
the town hall, to protest against the existing high prices 
of food and the consequent danger of a famine through- 
out the country. Socialist activity was conspicuous in 
the assembly, and successive agitators harangued the 
hundreds of thousands who were gathered there. Vio- 
lent attacks were made in the speeches upon the gov- 
ernment, and amid enormous excitement and cries of 
“Long live Portugal! Long live the Republic!” the 
crowd set forth upon its march. The wildest confusion 
followed. The police, who had shown considerable pa- 
tience and restraint, were finally involved in the tumult 
and were forced to call upon the troops for help. This 
was adding fuel to the fire, and the cry arose: “Bread 
and not soldiers!” Benches were torn up, tables and 
furniture were piled together for barricades, wire was 
stretched across the streets that the horses of the cavalry 
might stumble and fall, windows were broken, buildings 
pillaged and cars upturned and set on fire in the pande- 
monium which ensued. A squadron of dragoons and a 
division of infantry finally dispersed the mob, which 
then resumed its destruction of property in the suburbs 
of the city. The Socialist party had aided the demon- 
stration, but would not make itself accountable for the 
observance of order. When the tumult had changed into 
mob-rule the Socialist leader, David, strove to quiet 
the infuriated masses, but instead of obeying they leaped 
upon him and struck him to the ground, where he lay 
senseless and covered with his blood. At night the con- 
fusion reached its climax in the neighborhood of Ottak- 
ring, and one of the most serious conflicts took place 
at the Workingmen’s House. The soldiers stationed 
there were bombarded with stones, but made no resist- 
ance until one of the officers was brought to the ground. 
The order to fire was then given, but the soldiers pur- 
posely aimed high. When, however, the bombardment 
went on without interruption, a volley was poured into 
the mob. One man was killed and a number lay wound- 
ed when the crowd dispersed. The entire list of wound- 
ed is eighty-nine. Among those who were seriously 
injured are four soldiers and twenty of the police. On 
the following day all was comparatively quiet, and large 
detachments of troops were parading the streets. Meas- 
ures are being taken by the Emperor and the govern- 
ment to lower the tariff and reduce the price of food. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The ‘‘Irish’’ Players and Pl«ywrights 


“The Irish Players are coming to town” was the re- 
frain of countless newspaper notices heralding the ad- 
vent of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory and Co. to our 
shores to exploit for us their grand discovery of a drama 
in which for the first time the weird, mysterious, mystic 
“Trish note” is duly set and perfectly attuned with all 
proper accompaniments. We have not heard much of 
them since their arrival, but a dozen English magazines 
to hand insinuate in rhapsodies, written by Mr. Yeats 
and his British friends, that the great Irish Players and 
playwrights are the only true interpreters of the Gaelic 
mind since its natural outpouring was checked or 
dammed by St. Patrick on Tara’s Hill. Ossian is dead, 
but we are given to understand that that calamity has 
been greatly relieved since Mr. Yeats got possession of 
his harp. Lady Gregory has improved on the authors 
of the Cuchullin cycle—has not Mr. Yeats pronounced 
her “Cuchulain” “the best book that has come out of Ire- 
land,” and Bernard Shaw placed her as a dramatist on a 
level with himself ?—and as for the incomparable J. M. 
Synge, even pagan Ireland and Tirnanoge were unable 
to furnish a prototype for him. All this feverish adver- 
tising and industrious log-rolling has secured them read- 
ers, or at least given circulation to their volumes, but ap- 
parently has failed to furnish them with appreciative hear- 
‘ers. Ireland for the first time has stoned her prophets. 
They were driven out of Dublin, the only Irish city 
where they exhibited their wares. They were received 
with noisy rapture by a certain class in England, not, 
however, on their dramatic merits, but because, at a time 
when the Irish question was the bone of political con- 
tention, their representation of Irish character suited the 
tastes of anti-Irish partizans. Here they will have to 
stand or fall on their merits, and, judging by their ex- 
perience to date, the latter is more likely. 

Their claim to have initiated the Gaelic literary re- 
vival and be its chiefest flower is supported neither by 
the history of the movement nor by the intrinsic worth 
of their productions. Half a century ago O’Curry, in 
his “Manuscript Materials of Irish History” and “Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” and O’Donovan 
in his annotated translations of The Four Masters, the 
Brehon Code and numerous martyrologies, poems and 
other religious and secular MSS., afforded the literary 
world a glimpse into the riches of Gaelic literature. Their 
monumental works gave to the Gaelic movement both 
the foundation and the impetus. Their labors were con- 
tinued in the translations and critical studies of Stokes, 
O’Daly, Atkinson, Hennessy, Father B. McCarthy, S. H. 
O’Grady, Fathers O’Carrol, Murphy and Hogan of the 
Society of Jesus, and such foreign scholars as Zeuss, 


Ebel, de Jubainville and Windisch, while the more ro- ! 














mantic episodes and legends of ancient Ireland, pagan 
and Christian, were rendered into English verse by Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, D. F. McCarthy, Aubrey de Vere, T. 
D. Sullivan, Dr. George Sigerson, Dr. R. D. Joyce and 
Mrs. Hutton, and popularized in prose by Dr. P. W. 
Joyce, Standish O’Grady and a growing number of 
delvers in Gaelic literature. From their labors sprang 
the movement to restore Gaelic as the spoken and written 
language of the people, which took practical shape in 
1893, when Father O’Growney, Gaelic professor at May- 
nooth, Dr. Douglas Hyde and John MacNeil founded 
the Gaelic League. 

Pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, translations from 
other tongues and original works in every department 
of literature began to be written in Gaelic. Gaelic 
organizers and teachers traversed the land, reviving 
not only the language, but the song, music, industries 
and traditional customs of the people; Gaelic summer 
schools and colleges were established wherever the native 
language flourished, and many of the existing col- 
leges were Gaelicized. Aided and blessed by bishops 
and clergy, Gaelic gradually forced its way into the 
primary and intermediate schools and the universities ; 
a purely Gaelic magazine was founded at Maynooth, 
which is now the literary outlet of its students, and the 
National Ecclesiastical College has become the chief 
centre of Gaelic propaganda. Meanwhile a long list of 
writers (among whom may be mentioned such priests 
as Canon O'Leary, Fathers Dinneen, Henebry, Hogan, 
S.J., Mac Erlean, S.J., O’Kelly, Sheehan, O’Reilly and 
Hayden, S.J.) have been editing texts, preparing diction- 
aries, grammars and text-books, writing plays, poems, 
stories, essays and miscellaneous works and translating 
the classics into Gaelic, while Gaelic thought was gradu- 
ally infusing the organs published in English, nearly all 
of which are vigorously supporting the movement. This 
is a summary of the Gaelic Revival; the story of what 
it has in it that is vigorous and genuine will not record 
the name of W. B. Yeats or of J. M. Synge. 

Ever on the search for a new sensation that would 
stimulate jaded palates, Mr. Yeats had been flirting for 
some time with Irish legend when the Gaelic League, 
under the presidency of Douglas Hyde, and fanned into 
vigorous life by the strong and sane propaganda of its 
still stoutest and ablest organ, the Leader, had become a 
power in the land. Keen to take advantage of every 
wind that puffed his poetic sails, Yeats began to write 
so voluminously of the “Gaelic Note,” the spiritistic, 
idealistic, other-world, etc., idea—chiefly in non-Irish 
organs—that people outside of Ireland came to think he 
had it patented. His poetry, mystically pagan and pretty 
in technique, did not ruffle public feeling—the few who 
have had patience to give it time and thought deserve to 
be believed when they say they understand it—but when 
he persuaded Douglas Hyde to inaugurate the National 
Literary Theatre, in collaboration with the unspeakable 
George Moore, he almost succeeded in wrecking the 
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movement. His “The Last Rose,” containing, among 
other objectionable stories, “The Crucifixion of the Out- 
cast,’ in which Irish monks, commanded by their abbot, 


religiously crucify their troublesome visitor, did not 
commend him as a leader of Irish thought. Ireland’s 
escutcheon had been void so far of the bar sinister of 
persecution, but Mr. Yeats’ poetic cauldron was able 
Neither did “Countess Kathleen”—a Ger- 
man legend whose heroine, transplanted to Ireland, 
proved her altruism by selling her soul to the devil—nor 
“Where There Is Nothing’’—an attempt, after the manner 
of Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” to extinguish law, order, Church and 
morality—enhance his authority as an interpreter of Irish 
sentiment. The “Pot of Broth” is an unobjectionable 
trifle, and “The Hour Glass” and “Cathleen Ni Houlihan” 
are elevated in style and thought, and worthy of better 
antecedents, but whether they were the true expression 
of his mind or were merely a politic adaptation to the 
national temper of the moment can be judged from the 
words of his preface, written at that period, to Lady 
Gregory's “Cuchulain”: “If we but tell these stories [of 
pagan Ireland] to our children, the land will begin again 
to be a holy land, as it was before men began to give 
their hearts to Greece and Rome and Judea.” 

So far the Dublin folk were tolerant, though not ap- 
preciative. Douglas Hyde and others wrote plays in 
Gaelic and English which had much success in the cap- 
ital and through the provinces, but in spite of the benevo- 
lence of an English lady who financed his theatre, Mr. 
Yeats’ venture drooped until he brought on the scene 
his piéce de résistance, J. M. Synge. So much has been 
written of this wonderful dramatist, the incarnation of all 
Trish wit and wisdom, that it may be well to give an ac- 
count of him. <A Trinity College graduate of literary 
tastes, he went to the Paris Latin Quarter to develop them. 
There he made a study of the decadent French writers, 
particularly Baudelaire, and having failed to accomplish 
anything remarkable under such tutelage, he betook him, 
by advice of Yeats, to the Arran Isles to exploit the ideas 
he had imbibed in a new and sensational setting. The 
device of using the pure and simple peasantry of Arran 
as a framework for the denizens of the Quartier Latin 
Baude- 


to supply it. 





was sufficiently startling, and quite Baudelairian. 
laire would try to astonish folk by opening a conversa- 
tion with such a phrase as, “After assassinating my poor 
father this morning,” and Synge told how he appeared 
once in green hair, and grew angry when advised to try 
sky-blue if he would startle folk. The disciple improved 
on the master. Synge sky-blued the Connacht peasants 
and made his best known hero heroic solely by having 
him kill his poor father. 

The design and substance of his plays are of the 
Gallic decadence. ‘The Riders to the Sea,” perhaps the 
least objectionable, is Loti’s “Pécheurs d’Islande” set 
The root idea of “Well of 
“The Shadow 


down on the Irish coast. 
the Saint” is in a play of Clemenceau’s. 


of the Glen” fable may be found in Voltaire’s “Zadig,” 





and the notorious “Playboy of the Western World” is a 
dramatization of the freak of Baudelaire. Nor is the 
form and tone less foreign than the substance. His 
account of his tours in Wicklow, Kerry and Arran re- 
veals his lack of understanding of the people’s mind and 
his ingrained antipathy to their Catholic ways and cus- 
toms. He is an alien studying curious specimens, and a 
superior person, to whom the natives are interesting 
savages and good material for his art; whether they are 
injured in the process is not of consequence. 

He could pick up phrases, but interlarded and distorted 
them with words, sayings and ideas that are foreign to 
the Irish peasant. In all his plays ugly sneers at the 
people’s morals and religious practices are frequent, but 
in “The Playboy” his anti-Catholic animosity is openly 
revealed. All the characters, with the exception of one, 
a weakling, glorify a peasant who “had the daring” to 
kill his father, and who boasts of it, and the women are 
vieing to gain the favor of this hero while the men are 
getting drunk at a wake. There is frequent and blas- 
phemous reference to God and the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints; not one of the characters reveals a single 
good quality, and their only moral motive is “fear of 
lather Reilly.” The language and details are too dis- 
gusting for citation. 

This is the production which, having been banned in 
Dublin, was hawked around England by “the Irish Play- 
ers” for the delectation of those who wished to see Irish- 
men shown unfit for self-government. They are pro- 
ducing it here under the auspices of Liebler and Co. 
Lady Gregory says she has some sympathy with those 
who condemn it, but none “with those who, armed with 
trumpets, prevented others from hearing it.” We quite 
agree ; trumpeting implies the purchase of a ticket. Nor 
would Lady Gregory’s Ibsenistic comedies justify the 
expenditure; she Ibsenized even Brian Boru in “Kin- 
cora.” The trio are very much Maeterlincked, Baude- 
laired and Ibsenized, but Gaelicized not at all. Decent 
people had better let them alone—to meet the fate which 
inevitably results from incurable disease. 

M. Kenny, S.J. 





The Age for First Communion 


The decree “Quam Singulari” is the expression of 
Christ’s love for His little ones. It is the children’s 
charter of their spiritual emancipation. It not merely 
proclaims their right to an early but likewise to a fre- 
quent and daily reception of their Eucharistic Lord, 
their Christ, their Brother, their inheritance, their own 
by right inalienable from the first breaking dawn of rea- 
son. 

Time was when the children, like Samuel in the temple, 
heard the voice of the Lord calling upon them. It was 
the voice from the sanctuary, and they knew who it was 
that called them and what His longings were to come to 
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the little ones who were so dear to Him. Perplexed, they 
arose in the darkness and cried out to Him: “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth!” Their prayers at length 
were heard. He has spoken and we know His will. 
There is no mystery and no doubt, except such as we 
ourselves may wish to create. ‘Now, therefore, hearken 
thou unto the voice of the Lord.” 

No legal document could be more clear than the de- 
cree “Quam Singulari.” “The age of discretion, alike for 
Confession and for Holy Communion, is the age at 
which the child begins to use its reason, that is, about 
the seventh year, or later, or even sooner.” It is not 
the full use of reason that is required, as the decree care- 
fully tells us, “since the incipient use is enough; that is, 
a certain use of reason.” So, too, it continues, a full 
and perfect knowledge of Christian doctrine is not neces- 
sary for First Confession, nor for First Communion. 
There are still, normally, seven full years of parochial 
school teaching after the first Holy Communion, during 
which the child can acquire all this. For the present a 
knowledge of the elements necessary for salvation will 
suttice and the power to distinguish the Holy Eucharist 
from material bread (Art. III). 

In case of a prudent doubt whether the child has at- 
tained sufficient discretion there can be no reason for 
scrupulosity. On the one hand, no obligation exists on 
the part of parent or confessor to insist upon the Com- 
minion, while on the other the priest is perfectly free to 
administer it if he wishes, according to the principle “in 
dubtis favores sunt ampliandi et odia restringenda.” 
When, however, the seventh year has been reached the 
presumption is clearly in favor of the child. Such is 
the argumentation of the great canonist and moral theo- 
logian, Father Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. 

Acting thus generously and zealously upon an in- 
dication of the existence of the use of reason in the 
child, there can be no possibility of any irreverence to 
the Blessed Sacrament on our part. For even should 
the child not have attained sufficient discretion, there has 
most certainly taken place an increase of grace in its 
soul, while to the Sacred Heart of the Master there has 
been given a new thrill of joy in the love that went out 
from It to the fortunate little one. 

If such language seem strange in our time it is none 
the less most absolutely true. While Holy Communion 
is not a necessity before the age of reason, yet it is a 
spiritual favor which we know was for centuries granted 
in the Church to even the youngest of the children, and 
which with each reception increases in their souls the 
gift of sanctifying grace. Around this custom grew up 
in the early Church some of her most beautiful prac- 
tices. Children were to come to the Holy Table imme- 
diately after the clerics. As the favorites of God’s love, 
they were given the privilege of consuming the conse- 
crated particles left over after the Sacred Banquet. <Ac- 
cording to a certain rite, the priest was even ordered to 
dip his finger into the consecrated chalice and purple 





with the Precious Blood the mouth of the infant and 
suckling brought to the Table of the Lord. 

All fear of irreverence is founded only upon a mis- 
conception of the spiritual dignity of childhood. Could 
we but see with the vision of faith the soul of that in- 
fant newly baptized, what wonders of the spirit would 
be disclosed before our eyes? How it would outshine 
in splendor the highest seraphs at the throne of God 
viewed merely in their natural gifts and not in the tran- 
scendent brightness of that grace which is their crowning 
glory, yet which the child at its mother’s breast pos- 
sesses in common with them. It is the garden immaculate 
of the Mother of God. It is the palace of gold where 
the Trinity loveth to dwell. It is the temple built with- 
out hands which the Spirit of God has made for Him- 
self. It is the bride arrayed in garments of white, 
adorned with the jewels and pendants of love. What 
lips, indeed, more sweet and pure to be kissed by the 
consecrated Host as the Lover of childhood comes to, 
that heart? 

These are feeble words, indeed. 
mer as they strive in vain to tell the beauty of that soul 
in the state of grace. They are not meant to anticipate 
the time appointed by the Holy Father and by the will 
of heaven for the First Communion; but they should 
help us to despise those lurking fears which make us 
doubt whether the child of six or seven can be fit to 
receive the Lord. 

“Over and over again,’ says a missionary of the 
widest experience, whose special predilection, like that 
of Our Lord, has always been for the little ones, “I 
have taken boys and girls at the age of seven to the 
confessional, showed them one by one how to enter and 
kneel down and ask for the priest’s blessing and make 
their confession. Afterwards I have heard their con- 
fession, and I am sure that I have not in my life denied 
absolution to two dozen such children.” What holds 
true of confession, he argues—and the Church has sol- 
emnly confirmed this reasoning—holds true no less of 
Holy Communion. 

So, again, in an average parish, where the priest had 
most carefully examined all the children, only six were 
found towards the end of the year who had not received 
their First Communion, and these had only been de- 
layed for a time because of extraordinary circumstances. 
Here let me add that to facilitate the work of the pas- 
tor, the Sister in charge of the lowest grade—which 
hereafter will be normally the First Communion grade 
should be chosen for her tact, her knowledge of the 
spiritual life and of the souls of children. So even, 
those who are slow of intellect and whose Communion — 
would have to be postponed beyond the seventh year, 
will often unfold so as sufficiently to understand, though 
they may not be able to recite by rote, the few elementary 


They halt and stam- 








truths which are required to be known. 
Here let me point with all sincerity to the noble docu- 
ment on the decree “Quam Singulari” drawn up by the 
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Bishops of the Province of Cincinnati, with its nine 
episcopal signatures. We do not hesitate to call it one 
of the noblest achievements of the American hierarchy 
and one of the most glorious monuments of the loyalty 
of the American Church to the Vicar of Christ. 

By this splendid document, the thousand fears of timid 
souls, their dread of possible irreverence, their vain con- 
sternation about the Catholic schools, are all swept aside 
with a noble dignity: “The Pope, on account of his po- 
sition as Vicar of Christ and Head of the Church, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, can best determine what is expedient 
for the welfare of souls. It behooves all to comply with 
what the Holy Father prescribes in the Decree.” 

There are here no talmudic glosses to confuse the 
text, no such explanations as that of a learned doctor 
in Israel, fortunately living on the other side of the great 
waters, who instructs us that by the seventh year the 
Pope in reality meant “the tenth, or later, or even 
sooner.” The first protestants revealed themselves when 
the promise of the Eucharist was given. “How,” they 
exclaimed, ‘‘can this man give us of His flesh to eat?” 
The words were so clear that they could not misunder- 
stand them, and they were honest enough to acknowl- 
edge their true meaning, though they walked no more 
with Him. Let us, too, acknowledge the full force of 
the decree, but follow it out to the letter as the word 
of God that is spoken for the regeneration of the world. 

To secure the certain attendance of all Catholic chil- 
dren at the parochial schools, the pastoral letter already 
quoted shows the impropriety of punishing the child 
for the sin of its parents, and punishing it with the 
greatest of all punishments possible here upon earth, 
with the deprivation of Holy Communion. “It is plain,” 
says the letter, “that as Christian instruction cannot be 
thoroughly and systematically imparted except as an 
integral part of the school curriculum, parents delinquent 
in this most important obligation of Catholic discipline 
burden their conscience with grievous sin.” Where- 
fore it is most prudently directed that “in future no 
confessor having faculties in the Province absolve par- 
ents who require their sons and daughters to attend non- 
Catholic schools, unless such parents when going to 
confession promise that they will send their children to 
a Catholic school at the time to be fixed by the confessor, 
or agree that they will abide by the decision of the 
Bishop after the case has been referred to him.” This 
is true charity in the spirit of Christ. 

The legislation, therefore, of the Council of Trent has 
been authoritatively interpreted for us: “If any one 
denieth that all and each of Christ’s faithful of both sexes 
are bound, when they have attained the years of discre- 
tion, to communicate every year, at least at Easter, in 
accordance with the precepts of Holy Mother Church, 
let him be anathema.” 

The sun of love is shining forth. The ice of cen- 
turied indifference, error and fear is melting away. 
The spring already is blossoming in the valleys and all 





the earth is filled with the sweetness thereof. The Bride- 
groom behind the lattice of the lonely Tabernacle has 
waited patiently and long, but His Heart can no longer 
be restrained and His voice is heard throughout the 
land: “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beau- 
tiful one, and come. For the winter is now past, the 
rain is over and gone. The flowers have appeared in 
the land.” JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Governor Dongan 


That was indeed a kingly gift which Charles II be- 
stowed upon his brother, James, Duke of York, Duke 
of Albany, etc., when he granted to him “all ye land 
from the West Side of Connecticut River to ye East 
side of Delaware Bay,” not to mention a good slice of 
Maine, together with Long Island, “Martyn Vyniards 
and Nantukes otherwise Nantukett,” and with them “all 
ye lands islands soyles rivers harbours mines mineralls 
quarries woods marshes waters lakes fishings, hauking 
hunting and fowling, and all other royaltyes and profitts 
comodityes & hereditaments to ye severall islands and 
premisses belonging and apperteyneing.” 

The good opinion that James, Duke of York, had con- 
ceived of “the integrity prudence ability and fittness of 
Coll. Thomas Dongan” moved him to commission him 
his Lieutenant and Governor “within the lands and 
places aforesaid,” as the duke attested under his hand 
and seal at St. James’s, the 30th day of September, 1682. 
The commission was followed shortly after by a series 
of instructions for the new governor’s guidance. He 
was to order an election for members of a General As- 
sembly, who should have free liberty to consult and de- 
bate among themselves all matters apprehended proper 
to be established for laws for the good government of 
the colony; he was to take care that drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, swearing and blasphemy should be discoun- 
tenanced and punished; and that none should be ad- 
mitted to public office and trust whose ill-fame and 
conversation might bring scandal thereupon. “And I 
doe hereby require and comand you,” continues the pa- 
per, “yt noe mans life, member, freehold, or goods, be 
taken away or harmed but by established and knowne 
laws.” 

The exercise of authority was no novelty to Colonel 
Dongan, for he had been recently relieved of the com- 
mand of Tangier, on the coast of Morocco. Tangier 
had been in the possession of the Portuguese for two 
centuries when King Charles II went a-wooing. On a 
sudden, when it was all but certain that he would espouse 
a Spanish princess, Charles turned to Portugal, where 
the virtuous and amiable Catherine of Braganga, sister 
of King Affonso VI, captivated him, much to the dis- 
gust of his ministers. They were partially reconciled, 
however, by the handsome dower that the king’s bride 
brought. This included two and one-half million dol- 
lars in coin, Bombay in India, and Tangier in Africa, 
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where Colonel Dongan had successfully represented the 
royal authority. 

Born in County Kildare, Ireland, in 1634, young Don- 
gan, like so many other Irishmen devoted to the Stuart 
cause, passed over to France after the decapitation of 
Charles I in 1649 and entered the service of Louis XIV. 
In those strenuous days, when warring armies were al- 
most always in motion, the young refugee had ample 
opportunity to learn the ways of the world, and to drink 
in those lessons of public policy which he was afterward 
to turn to so good account. It is likely that while thus 
engaged he made the acquaintance of the Duke of York. 
He had reached the rank of colonel, and was on the 
high road to further preferment when he resigned, in 
1678, and returned to England. 

On Saturday, August 25, 1683, Governor Dongan and 
his suite entered New York City. To one who had been 
familiar for so many years with the castles, strong 
places and walled cities of France, the scene that met 
his gaze must have appeared poor and wretched in the 
extreme, for the town had little to brag of in the way 
of architectural adornment or of protection against a 
hostile force. But there was much heartiness in the 
reception which was given to him by the strange and 
motley population. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
skin-draped Indians from the interior, and black slaves 
from distant Africa or the plantations of the West In- 
dies lined the streets and shouted a noisy welcome. 

The Dutch authorities had not granted any measure 
of self-government to the colonists, whose weal or woe 
was dependent upon the Governor and his council, and 
in the selection of these worthies the people in general 
had had no voice. But certain New Englanders had 
crossed the Sound and established themselves on Long 
Island, where several thriving villages had sprung up. 
The Dutch governors had permitted them to manage 
their own affairs to a limited extent, for they held their 
town meetings, chose their local officials, and carried on 
their affairs much as if they were under the British flag. 
The Dutch settlers had no town meetings and no elec- 
tions; they were governed by a close corporation, which 
was empowered to fill vacancies as they occurred and 
to elect its new members. This was not popular gov- 
ernment. The spirit of the Long Island colonists, how- 
ever, had made an impression on the worthy Dutch 
burghers, who had begun to clamor for a greater share 
in public affairs than mere tax-paying gave them. 
When, therefore, Governor Dongan announced an elec- 
tion for members of a General Assembly the news was 
received with ringing of bells and firing of cannon and 
general jubilation. 

Among Dongan’s early appointments connected with 
the due administration of the government were those 
of Major Anthony Brockholls to catalogue the records 
of the city and province, and of Jacob Leisler, a thrifty 
trader, to be a commissioner of the Court of Admiralty. 

The long-heralded General Assembly met on October 





17, 1683. One of its first enactments was a Charter of 
Liberties and Privileges, which the governor signed and 
caused to be proclaimed with due solemnity on the last 
day of the same month at the city hall. As Duke of 
York, James signed and sealed the charter, but did not 
send it back to America. After his succession to the 
throne on the death of his brother, Charles II, he sub- 
mitted the document to an examining board, whose 
comments on some of its provisions were cautious, and 
at times unfavorable. In claiming the right of Habeas 
Corpus the examiners objected that it claimed what was 
not granted to any of His Majesty’s plantations. In 
fixing a meeting of the General Assembly every three 
years or oftener, they remarked that this was an obliga- 
tion upon the government greater than had ever been 
agreed to in any other plantation. They also thought it 
might be “inconvenient” to permit the Assembly, with 
the consent of the governor, to judge of undue elections 
and to expel any member as they should see occasion. 
The section declaring “that all Christians shall enjoy 
Liberty of Conscience, so they do not disturb the peace,” 
be ic said to the examiners’ credit, met with no 
strictures. 

But what James, Duke of York, had signed and 
sealed, King James II, far from delivering, “repealed, 
determined and made void,” as he stated very explicitly 
in his instructions to Dongan under date of May 29, 
1686, in which he directed the levying of “Dutys & Im- 
positions” with no consent from elected representatives 
of the people. He would have only appointive officers 
in his crown colony, as is the case to-day in some Brit- 
ish crown colonies. In Art. 42 of his instructions, how- 
ever, he amplified the Charter provisions regarding free- 
dom of worship; for, instead of limiting it to Christians, 
as it stood in the Charter, he extended it to “all persons 
of what religion soever, without giving them any dis- 
turbance or disquiet whatsoever, Provided they give noe 
disturbance to ye publick peace, nor doe molest or dis- 
quiet others in ye free exercise of their religion.” 
James’s heart was right; his error consisted in fancying 
that he was a Tudor early in the 16th century, whereas 
he was a Stuart at the end of the 17th century. The 
instructions of King William of Orange to Governor 
Sloughter of New York permitted liberty of conscience 
to all persons “except Papists.”’ 

Governor Dongan had brought out as his chaplain a 
certain Father Harvey, a member, as Jacob Leisler ex- 
pressed it, of “that hellish brude of Jesuites,” who, in 
addition to his priestly labors, set up a school, which 
was attended by the sons of some of the principal citi- 
zens. Anxious to promote so commendable an under- 
taking, the governor solicited permission to make over 
for its up-keep a property known as the Duke’s farm, 
but James demurred. His daughter, Queen Anne, pre- 
sented it to Trinity (Protestant Episcopal) Church, in 
1705. Bounded by the latter-day Fulton Street, Broad- 
way, Warren Street and North River, it laid the founda- 
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tion of the wealth of the richest church corporation in the 
United States. 

Before he had been a year in office, Dongan received 
from the town of Hempstead, L. I., a gift of two hun- 
dred acres of land, which was soon increased by an ad- 
ditional two hundred. He also came into the possession 
of a princely domain on Staten Island, from which, how- 
ever, he received no personal gain, for he mortgaged it 
to meet the expenses of the government. His original 
instructions having contemplated a charter for the city, 
he granted on April 27, 1686, a very liberal instrument, 
which long served as the foundation of the city’s rights 
and obligations. 

Besides contending successfully with Connecticut and 
the Jerseys, and even with the amiable William Penn, 
for the integrity of his territory, Dongan strove with 
equal good fortune against the encroachments of the 
French on the north. It was in this last undertaking 
that he sacrificed his private means when the treasury 
of the colony could not supply the funds for a demon- 
stration against the Governors of Canada, who, not less 
in earnest than himself in promoting the interests of 
their country, were eager to establish a claim to the 
greater part of New York. 

King James anticipated by a hundred years a union 
of the colonies under a central government, but he 
would effect that union by an exercise of his royal pre- 
rogative. He failed. The stern logic of union or de- 
struction was all that could combine those conflicting 
elements. In attempting to carry out his plan, James di- 
rected Dongan to turn over his office to Andros and to 
return to England, where he might expect “marks of 
Royall favour,” ete. 

Dongan retired from office on August 11, 1686, and 
betook himself to his Hempstead farm. There he might 
have grown old had not the advent of William and Mary 
and the dictatorship of Jacob Leisler made life unbear- 
able. It would be a profitless task to inquire into Leis- 
ler’s sincerity, for it may well be granted; but his wild 
fanaticism against the Church and Catholics in general 
no man is able to justify. The first attempt of the son 
to clear his father’s memory before Queen Mary resulted 
in a decision that “the deceased was condemned and has 
suffered according to law.” Some years later a second 
attempt was successful. 

While quietly busied about his home affairs, Dongan 
got word that Leisler had issued a general warrant for 
the arrest of all ‘“Papists,” and for keeping the former 
governor under guard in his own house; but, thanks to 
the timely notice, he slipped away to Jersey, from where 
he took ship for Boston. After a short stay in that city 
he returned to Europe, where, owing to the death of 
his brother William, he succeeded to the title of Earl 
of Limerick in 1698. He died in London in 1715. 

His efforts in behalf of the welfare of the people 
are known to few. The charter which he granted to 
the city is still preserved, a venerable relic of days long 





past, and jealously guarded. It is eminently just and 
proper that some thought of him should be brought to 
the minds of those thousands who hurry along the 
streets of the city which he dedicated to representative 
government. The tablet to be placed on St. Peter's 
Church by the Knights of Columbus will make brighter 
the memory of the gallant Irish Catholic governor who 
so ruled as to win for himself the name of one of the 
best, if not unqualifiedly the best, that governed in colo- 
nial America. For reasons that need not be dwelt upon, 
the important part played by Catholics in laying the 
foundations of our present civil and political well-being 
has remained unknown or ignored. Alli the more to 
the credit of the Knights of Columbus is it that they 
rescue from oblivion their forbears in the Faith and 
thus remind those of the thoughtless present of the re- 
ligion and patriotism of men who were truly great be- 
cause they were consistent Catholics at a time when the 
fickle breeze of popular favor was against them. 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


Dr. Thomas Dwight 


Dr. Thomas Dwight was born in Boston, October 15, 
1843, and was the son of Thomas Dwight, a member of 
an old New England family. His mother was Mary 
Collins (Warren) Dwight, granddaughter of John War- 
ren, a brother of General Warren, who was killed in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He, with his first cousin, Dr. 
John Collins Warren, represented the third generation in 
direct descent of an illustrious line of Boston physicians. 
His mother became a convert to the Catholic Faith when 
he was a lad of thirteen years of age, and he was re- 
ceived into the Church at that time. 

The education of Dr. Dwight was in private schools 
in Boston, and though he was never graduated from 
Harvard, having been a student there only two years, 
the degree of A.M. was bestowed upon him later by 
the University. After graduating from Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1867, he studied for two years under emi- 
nent specialists in Europe, and established himself on 
his return as a practising physician. During 1872 and 
1873 he was instructor in comparative anatomy at Har- 
vard, and from 1872 to 1876 was lecturer and professor 
of anatomy at Bowdoin College. From 1874 to 1876 
he was instructor in histology at Harvard, and upon the 
death of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes he succeeded him 
as Parkman Professor of Anatomy at Harvard Medical 
School. 

Although admirably equipped for the practice of med- 
icine, Dr. Dwight in the very early part of his career 
showed such exceptional interest in the scientific side of 
his chosen profession that soon the work of the prac- 
tising physician was laid aside that he might devote his 
splendid talents to scientific research and his work as a 
For five years he was editor of the Boston 
In 1884 he gave a course of lectures 


teacher. 
Medical Journal. 
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at the Lowell Institute in Boston on “The Mechanism of 
the Bone and Muscle,” and he was a constant contrib- 
utor to medical and scientific journals until the time of 
his death. In 1889 the degree of LL.D. was given to 
him by Georgetown University. 

If genius can be defined as the ability to take infinite 
pains, it describes Dr. Dwight; for his untiring industry 
and enthusiastic love of his subject, added to his superior 
natural endowment, soon started him on the path in 
which his reputation became an international one, and 
placed him among the foremost human anatomists of 
the day. He was perpetually pushing his investigations 
beyond the limits of his own specialty, but, as it has been 
said of him, “his modesty could never allow him to claim 
distinction outside the domain of human anatomy.” 

During the seventies and eighties, Dr. Dwight served 
on several boards of public and pauper institutions of 
Boston, and from 1889 to 1908 he was a trustee of the 
Boston Public Library. The library was closed out of 
respect to his memory throughout the morning of the 
day of his funeral. 

Dr. Dwight was a past President of the Association 
of American Anatomists, a member of the American 
Society of Naturalists, a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and a member of the St. 
Thomas Aquinas Academy of Philosophy and Medicine 
of Rome. 

The world knew Thomas Dwight as the distinguished 
scientist and teacher. Boston also had good reason to 
be proud of him as a faithful public servant. These 
services alone would make more than an ordinarily cred- 
itable record for one human life. Yet there is another 
phase of his character—his life as a Catholic. 

It is interesting to note in connection with Pasteur’s 
words as to his own firm faith that Dr. Dwight stated to 
his son, less than two years ago, that he had never suf- 
fered any temptations against faith. There is no reason 
to think that there is any other record for these last 
months of his life. His faith had the simplicity and 
straightforwardness of that of a child, and as a most 
loyal son of the Church he never swerved in his hearty 
submission to her decrees. If the Church spoke, that 
sufficed for him. It was no commonplace Catholic life 
that could have ever satisfied that loyal Catholic soul, 
and he lived what he professed. The same signal ability, 
the same earrtestness of purpose, the same enthusiasm 
shown in so many other ways, had in his Catholic work 
that ineffable something more added which only the 
supernatural motive could give. He most truly sancti- 
fied his talents in his work for the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, of which he was for many years a prominent 
and devoted member, and at the time of his death still 

held the position of President of the General Council. 
His work for the society was wholly in the spirit of the 
founder—holding the conviction that the good done to 
the soul of the man privileged to be a worker was far 
greater than that of the recipient of the charity. 
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| Beyond the circle of his immediate family Dr. 
| Thoroug social environment was largely Protestant. 
| 


Thorough in this as in everything, he was thoroughly 
grounded in his faith, and while never intruding it in 
any unseemly fashion, he was always ready as the out- 
spoken champion of his faith. Having the courage of 
his convictions, there was never any smoothing away of 
corners to flatter the sensibilities of any listener—and 
“T would rather be thought a bigot than to be lax” was 
a characteristic remark of his. On one occasion a news- 
paper, intending to be complimentary, spoke of Dr. 
Dwight as a “Liberal Catholic.” He replied at once that 
he knew of nothing that he had ever done which could 
make such an epithet justifiable. 

The service for which Thomas Dwight should be most 
gratefully remembered his championship of thts 
truth—that there cannot be any clash between science 
and religion. Admirably trained as he was as one of 
the foremost scientists of the day, the world could not 
refuse him a respectful hearing, so that it was a powerful 
plea for true religion, when this noteworthy anatomist 
proclaimed himself no less firmly convinced of super- 
natural truth as taught by the Catholic Church. Until 
the time of his death he fought the good fight, waging 
unrelenting war on the pseudo-scientists like Haeckel 
and his kind, bringing out all the forces of reason and 
logic against the extremists of the evolution theory, 
which would involve belief in the evolution of every- 
thing from matter. 

This uncompromising spirit in the cause of truth—- 
this keen insight which went to the root of things at 
once, making him quick to prick any bubble of untruth— 
probably explains why Dr. Dwight was sometimes 
spoken of as brusque in manners. <A reserved man he 
was, but with a fund of geniality, and though quick in 
speech at times, it was not from ill temper; while a far 
more marked characteristic of him was a gracious ur- 
banity which had much of an old-time flavor about it. 
He had hosts of friends, and it was said of him that 
“he never failed a friend.” In his family relationships 
he was unfailing in his devotion. 

There could be no finer summing up of such a life 
as that of Dr. Dwight’s than the record of the last two 
years. Just two years ago he knew that he was attacked 
by a fatal disease. He accepted it, not only with calm- 
ness and courage, but with abundant cheerfulness, and 
wished that no secret should be made about it. He kept 
on with all the work for which his strength sufficed, and 
he often said that his health was so much more than it 
was reasonable to expect that it must be supernatural— 
a direct answer to prayers. He was an object lesson to 
all, and called forth admiration from Protestants as well 
as Catholics, some of the former saying that if the Cath- 
olic religion could make a man and all his family receive 
affliction in such a spirit it was a faith that a// must 
reverence. Though failing all summer, at times he 
could rally enough to say: “I think there is a fighting 
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chance that I may give my lectures again next winter.” 
Those he gave last winter were up to his highest average. 
But those near him knew that there was “no fighting 
chance” left for him in this world. The whole commu- 
nity at Nahant was “as one family,” it was said, as this 
truly consecrated life was ebbing away; and when the 
last breath was drawn human ears could almost hear the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” which must have’ 
greeted Thomas Dwight on the other shore. 
J. GR. 


Freemasonry and the French Revolution 


In a review of a recent work by Una Birch on “Secret 
Societies and the French Revolution,” the editor of the 
American Freemason notes that there are two views 
with regard to the connection of Freemasonry with the 
terrible upheaval, “which rises before the mind huge and 
grotesque yet sublimely appalling because of the pas- 
sions loosened and the elemental forces that had free 
sweep for destruction.” 

It was not Freemasonry pure and simple, the writer 
tells us, that brought about the Revolution, but it was 
because “Freemasonry dared to give asylum to ideas 
which Popes branded as heretical and rulers declared to 
be treasonable.” Among others the system of “Ilumin- 
ism was welcomed to the lodges of France as supplying 
a needed flux, and giving unity and definiteness of pur- 
pose to what had before been a disorganized and hetero- 
geneous collection of Rites.” It is true that all of these 
lodges with special rites disappeared in the early months 
of 1789, although they had shown “increased member- 
ship and greater activity during the years that preceded 
the Revolution ;” but as “the prerevolutionary lodges had 
been the secret conventicles of independent thought,” 
Masonry had made the ideas of these societies its own, 
for 

“Revolution is always the result of associative 
agitation, and in this instance the principal force 
in the trinity of Masenry, mysticism and magic, was 
Masonry. From the Swedenborgian stronghold of 
Avignon, from Martinist Lyons, from Narbonne, 
from Munich, and from many another citadel of 
freedom, there flashed on the grey night of feudal- 
ism, unseen but to the initiates, the watchfires of a 
great hope tended by those priests of progress who, 
though unable to lift the veil that shrouds the 
destiny of man and the end of the world. by their 
faith. were empowered to dedicate the future to the 
Unknown God. 

“At the great Revolution the doctrines of the 
lodges were at last translated from the silent world 
of secrecy to the common world of practice; a few 
months sufficed to depose ecclesiasticism from its 
pedestal and monarchy from its throne. The half- 
mystical phantasies of the lodges became the habits 


of life. The Phrygian cap of the ‘Illuminate’ be- 
came the headgear of the populace; Liberty, 


Equality, Fraternity instead of merely adorning the 
meeting places of Masonic bodies was stencilled on 
all the public buildings of France, and the red 





banner which had symbolized universal love within 
the lodges was carried by the ragged battalions of 

*the people on errands of pillage and destruction. 
The great subversive work had been silently and 
ruthlessly accomplished in the face of Popes and 
kings; the mine had been dug under altar and 
throne.” 


All this is from the American Freemason of Septem- 
ber, 1911. It is an open confession that Freemasonry is 
of its own nature opposed to Christianity, that it is, or 
was, allied with “mysticism and magic,” and that it 
“dedicates its future,” not to Christ, but to “the Un- 
known God.” Secondly, it boasts of being not a conserva- 
tive social or political force, for it claims as its especial 
glory that it undermined, not only the Altar, but the 
Throne, and that its “red banner’ was carried by the 
ragged battalions of the people on errands of pillage and 
destruction. Finally, if Freemasonry did, as this writer 
claims, bring about the terrible French Revolution, it 
will be impossible for American Freemasons to disso- 
ciate themselves from their brethren of France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, who never weary telling the world 
that their whole purpose in political, social and religious 
life is to continue the work of the Revolution of 1789. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A New Plan for the Retreat Movement 


Tortosa, SPAIN, Sept. 10, 1911. 

The Retreat Movement as a factor in Catholic social 
work is not new to the readers of America. The per- 
manent spiritual results produced by the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius among all classes of men in Belgium have 
proved the power of this important work as an efficacious 
remedy against the evils of our times. The Retreat 
Movement as now being enthusiastically carried on in 
New York shows clearly that like fruits may be ex- 
pected in the United States. A new plan for the Retreat 
Movement, and successful in Spain, may be suggestive 
to those in English-speaking countries. 

That in Spain great interest should be. taken in the 
work of giving the spiritual exercises to men is to be 
expected. The love of Ignatius is still strong in the land. 
Hence, it is natural that we should find successful centres 
or houses of retreats in Loyola, Manresa, Durango, 
Sarria and Valencia, with fervent sodalities in large cen- 
tres laboring zealously in advancing the good work, by 
collecting alms for railroad fares or expenses of poor 
workingmen, or arranging dates and lists of men for re- 
treats. 

The Retreat Section of the Men’s Sodality in Barce- 
lona sent during the past year eighteen groups of work- 
ingmen to make the Spiritual Exercise, and have an- 
nounced the formation of twenty groups, each of thirty- 
four men, for the coming year. Excellent, however, 
as have been the results of the work of retreats 
to men in Spain, yet it was realized by many that some 
plan should be thought ‘out by which the Retreat Move- 
ment could reach the working classes in small towns far 
removed from retreat centres. The solution of the prob- 
lem came in January, 1905, in a letter from a Spanish 
Jesuit in Colombia, South America. Father Luis Mufioz, 
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S.J., in twenty months had given the spiritual exercises 
fifty-two times in different parishes in towns of Colombia 
to some 5,776 men. His plan was simple: the parish 
provided a house or two, rented for the occasion, if no 
large school buildings near the church were available, 
and dormitories and dining room accommodations were 
arranged for at least eighty men. Bedding, linen, etc., 
were provided by families of exercitants. 

In November, 1907, fuller details of the Retreat Move- 
ment in Colombia were sent to Spain. In 1906 six 
Jesuits had been assigned to the work of giving the 
Spiritual Exercises according to Father Mufoz’s plan, 
and in some eight towns of Colombia had given retreats 
in one year to forty groups, with a total of 10,033 men. 
The plan had worked admirably, and Father Mufioz’s re- 
ports suggested to many that it should be tried in Spain. 
This was done, though not immediately. Father José A. 
Inesta, S.J., a man of strong character, winning person- 
ality and great zeal for souls, was appointed to give the 
plan a trial in Spain. The results have been beyond ex- 
pectation. In the one year and a half that he has been 
engaged in the work, 5,650 men in eight towns of Val- 
encia, have made the Spiritual Exercises for five days. 
To prove thoroughly the value of the plan, Father Inesta 
began under conditions which would have frightened an 
ordinary man. He chose for the field of his labors 
towns where Socialism and Atheistic newspapers were 
playing havoc among the laboring classes, and where 
missions had been given with little or no permanent re- 
sults. The strong Socialistic and Atheistic groups fought 
the movement frantically, and in one town even threat- 
ened to burn down the retreat house if the work con- 
tinued. Despite calumny, threats and opposition the 
work went on. Several letters, written by parish priests 
in several of the towns, have come under my notice. 
They all tell the same story: their towns had been prac- 
tically given up as lost to the Socialists and irreligious 
element; missions had produced but little fruit; as a 
last hope Father Ifesta had been allowed to come. The 
results noted are termed “beyond description; the situa- 
tion is changed; the town is ours; the effects are per- 
manent.” Many remarkable conversions of Socialist and 
Atheistic leaders in the towns are recorded. The great 
fruit has been in the almost complete banishment of ir- 
religious newspapers from most of these towns and the 
entrance of Catholic dailies, while confraternities and 
sodalities for men have been solidly established. 

In each town the first groups of men listed to start the 
movement going included some of its most influential 
Catholic men, who had to face ridicule and even insults 
from a gathered crowd as they entered the retreat house. 
Many at the last moment weakened and remained at 
home. In every town, on the closing day of the first re- 
treat, an expectant crowd was always on hand to await 
the exit of the exercitants, in order to learn what the 
Jesuit had done to them during their five days of re- 
tirement. The earnest enthusiasm of these men; their 
simple and straightforward explanation of the nature of 
the retreat and their advice to those who a few days be- 
fore had insulted and ridiculed them produced in every 
case an immediate effect. A second group of a hundred, 
or even two hundred men. would soon be formed, and 
so the work continued. Hundreds of men tainted with 
irreligious and Socialistic ideas entered the house of re- 
treats and came forth fervent lay apostles. 

The plan of Father Ifesta differs somewhat in details 
from that of Father Mufioz. A house or building close 
to a church is secured; dormitories are arranged for as 


many as two hundred men; bedding, linen, etc., are sup- 
The problem of supplying meals 


plied by exercitants. 


to from one hundred to two hundred men for five days 


naturally offers the principal difficulty. 


Father Inesta 


adopted in the small towns a system familiar to work- 
ingmen, “the dinner pail,” that is, the meals were brought 
three times a day in a pail or basket by some member of 


the exercitant’s family. 


In this the Spanish system 


differs from that of Father Mufoz’s, who installed a 
kitchen and dining room with meals supplied by the 


house. 
as follows: 


A. M. 

5.30 Rise. Cigarettes. 
6.00 Morning offering. 
Meditation. 

7.15 Cigarettes. 

7.30 Mass. 

8.00 Breakfast. Visit to 
Blessed Sacrament. 
Cigarettes. 

9.00 Meditation, Examen. 

10.30 Cigarettes. 


The order of time followed by Father Infesta is 


P. M. 

2.15 Rosary. Spiritual 
Reading. 

3.00 Cigarettes. 

3.30 Exhortation. Medita- 


tion on Command- 
ments (First Method 
of prayer. ) 
1.30 Cigarettes. 
5.00 Way of Cross. 
cipline. 


Dis- 





11.30 Exhortation. 

12.00 Dinner. Visit to 
Blessed Sacrament. 
Cigarettes. Siesta. 


6.00 Cigarettes. 

6.30 Meditation. Examen. 

8.00 Supper. Cigarettes, 

9.00 Examen. Cigarettes 
Bed. 


_It will be noticed that the Spanish workingman is 
given plenty of time to enjoy his cigar or cigarette. It 
is especially during these free moments that eternal truths 
sink deeply into his soul, and in order that the time may 
be spent usefully, spiritual books are supplied in abund- 
ance, especially those which will be helpful to the work- 
ingman in getting him into the spirit of the Exercises. 
Speaking to the writer in regard to this work, Father 
Inesta naively remarked: “If I can hold a workingman, 
no matter how bad, for twenty-four hours without his 
bolting for the door, he is mine.” It is these first twenty- 
four hours which require more than ordinary tact and 
prudence on the part of the director of the exercises. 
The less intelligent laborer is naturally suspicious of the 
work in hand; he is more inclined to meditate upon the 
most convenient exit than upon spiritual truths. If the 
meditations of the first day are dull he will leave before 
nightfall. 

In choosing his first groups of men, Father Ifesta 
always persuades the town doctor, the town lawyer and 
other town notables to be among the number. This gives 
tone to the movement. “Then,” in his own words, “I 
search out five or six of the most intelligent, active and 
irreligious Socialistic rascals in the town. I pay them 
their wages for five days, and promise them good food, 
with no work other than to listen to me talk and do 
what I tell them. I know the effect of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius on an intelligent man. After five days those 
men leave the house fervent Catholic lay apostles, my 
most active retreat agents. Their unlooked for conver- 
sion becomes the talk of the town and insures the suc- 
cess of the Movement.” 

As an appendix of a booklet of forty-eight pages, now 
in press, and entitled, “Eficaz remedio contra los males 
actuales,” and written by the well-known Spanish social 
worker, Father Antonio Vincent, S.J., of Valencia, a 
detailed account of the management of as many as two 
hundred workingmen during a retreat. is given by Father 
Inesta. CHARLES J. MULLALY, S.J. 
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Failure of Italy’s Jubilee 


When United Italy planned its Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration all the world was invited to share in the festiv- 
ities. But in spite of the sympathy that may have been 
here and there felt for the national aspirations of the. 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, the gates of Rome have 
been barred against the rest of the world during the 
whole of the year 1911. 

In the first place, no Catholic could share in the re- 
joicings without being suspected of sympathy with the 
plunderers of the Church; and so the streets of Rome 
saw none of those great pilgrimages which have been 
for centuries such a source of profit for the thrifty 
Italians. 

When the time came for the opening of the Exposi- 
tion the grounds were not ready and the buildings were 
incomplete, and in one instance a part of the structures 
disappeared in fire. Railway and other strikes warned 
prospective visitors of the danger of finding themselves 
in the midst of popular disorders. On the other hand, 
the Kings and Kaisers who were to lend the splendors 
of royalty to the celebration kept aloof; for anarchy is 
not unknown in Italy, and there was a well-founded fear 
that those royal progresses might have ended in assas- 
sination. But, worse than all, the eyes of the whole 
world were for many miserable months withdrawn from 
the Eternal City and centered on the hideous spectacle 
of the Camorrists in their iron cage at Viterbo. Could 
there have been a more galling humiliation for an am- 
bitious people? Then came the news that Etna was on 
fire and pouring its molten lava down the mountain 
sides, spreading desolation over the most densely popu- 
lated portion of Italy. The millions so foolishly lavished 


on the hollow show of the Exposition will be sorely 
needed now to repair the havoc of the awful visitation, 
following, as it does, so closely on the disasters. of Ca- 
tania and Messina. 











But there was at least one hope of wresting a triumph 
from the year of sorrow: The great world-embracing 
and epoch-making Peace Congress was to meet there in 
September. But that congress will never meet, for 
cholera is stalking through the land and stamping: the 
seal of death upon young and old alike. The havoc is 
terrible, but at least Italy is saved from the mockery of 
an assembly summoned from the whole earth to delib- 
erate on the promotion and preservation of peace in the 
ungrateful and recreant city where for forty years the 
Vicar of the Prince of Peace is held a prisoner. 

And so the year has passed. What was to bring glory 
to both king and people has filled the cup of both with 
bitterness and gall. Well may the nations ask, or they 
might do so if ideas of the supernatural had not long 
disappeared from the policies of their statecraft: “Why 
hath the Lord done this to His land? What meaneth 
this exceeding great heat of His wrath?” Italy has gone 
after strange gods, and has forgotten what constitutes 
its genuine greatness and glory. 


The Philippines 


It might be well to call the attention of American Cath- 
olics to what is going on in the insular possessions of 
the United States. 

Religious workers representing the Church of Eng- 
land, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United 
Brethren, the Y. M. C. A. and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have united in Manila in order to bring 
American wanderers into the fold. Bishop Brent of the 
Episcopal Church was elected chairman, and Mr. J. M. 
Groves, associate general secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
is secretary of this organization of Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

The movement is not worth mentioning except to em- 
phasize the religious stand taken by the Y. M. C. A. of 
Manila. This organization is about to erect a $100,000 
dormitory for Filipino students resident in Manila. All 
the schools of higher education are situated in the cap- 
ital. Thither come the young men from all parts of 
the islands. The Presbyterians and the Methodists have 
each a dormitory in Manila for these young men, both 
of the houses being crowded. They are compelled to 
assist at Protestant services every day; but the majority 
of them attend Mass on Sunday, their residence in the 
Protestant houses being in the main a matter of neces- 
sity. Besides the Y. M. C. A. projected building, the 
Methodists will erect a $20,000 dormitory for Filipino 
students in Manila at once. Catholics have no accom- 
modation for the thousands of young men who come 
to Manila; Catholics in the United States have done 
nothing to help their brethren of the Philippines, while 
American Protestants have poured hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into the islands to undermine the faith 
of the Filipinos. While the success of the Protestant 
proselytizer is insignificant compared with the amount 
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of money expended, it cannot be denied that an immense 
amount of harm has been done. 

The constant repétition of calumny is tending to re- 
paganize the once Christianized Filipino. 

As the Protestant missionaries state in their reports, 
the public schools are a great assistance in their work. 
A Catholic American teacher is the exception rather 
than the rule in the archipelago. A month or so ago the 
government “University of the Philippines” opened its 
door for the scholastic year 1911-12. The newly ap- 
pointed president, who has the honor of being the first 
to hold the position, is the Very Reverend Murray Bart- 
lett. Until he entered upon his new office he was Dean 
of the Episcopal Cathedral of Manila. Except that he 
is a graduate of Harvard, Mr. Bartlett has had no ex- 
perience in college work. He was a minister in New 
York State before he came to Manila to be rector of 
Bishop Brent’s cathedral. His salary as President of 
the University of the Philippines is $7,000; as Episcopal 
minister in Manila it was but $2,000! 


Signs of the Times 


Several methods of converting the world to a religious 
belief have at various times been tried with more or 
less success. Our Saviour sent seventy-two disciples 
“before His face into every city and place whither He 
Himself was to come,” instructing them to “carry neither 
purse nor scrip, nor shoes.” The missionaries of the 
Catholic Church have been following the instructions 
given to their prototypes, and the poverty of their mis- 
sions is to-day held up to them as a reproach. The vast 
majority of the world is still buried in the darkness of 
Mahomet unbuckled the sword. The Mos- 


paganism. 
lem invaded Christian lands and threatened at one 
time the extinction of Christianity itself. But the 


back and his progress checked 
Thus the missionary without 
slow pro- 


invader was driven 
apparently for all time. 
purse or scrip is making comparatively 
gress after two thousand years of effort, and failure 
is writ large on the drooping banners of Islam. Why 
not enlist the services of another power, the power of 
money, in an organized effort to reclaim the world? 
On October 1 thirty evangelists will sally out to con- 
vert the United States. A survey of the territory to be 
invaded has ‘been made, which will help the traveling 
workers enormously. Each of the seventy-six cities is 
covered by as many charts, so arranged that the workers 
entering it can see at a glance the social and religious 
conditions of the inhabitants. The mandate of Christ 
to teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you is to be superseded by this survey, which 
includes a thousand questions, the answers to which are 
carefully tabulated and arranged for each city. As we 
have not seen it, we cannot give any idea of what this 
synopsis of the new religion contains. But the scheme 
is novel and the promoters confident of success. They 





have received no commission. Why should a commission 
be required ? 

It is a business enterprise, whose funds will be sup- 
plied by great captains of finance: J. P. Morgan, Sam- 
uel G. B. McCook, R. Fulton Cutting and Cyrus H. Me- 
Cormick. The campaign will be directed by James G. 
Cannon, President of the Fourth National Bank. The 
speakers will invade all places where men are to be 
found. Into the store and the shop and the mill and the 
factory; into the office, the church, the home, these 
thirty earnest seekers after men will carry the summons 
of their organization: “The Church has something for 
you that you need, and you are something that the 
Church needs.” Surely this is plastic enough. To what 
are the men to be converted? What religion is to be 
taught? When converted, how are they to be kept so? 
Perhaps these questions and their answers are to be 
found among the tabulated thousand! We are told that 
five hundred ministers attended the meeting and that 
Mr. Cannon, the Bank President, gave a banquet in the 
Metropolitan Club to the departing corps of thirty 
workers. And to this has Protestantism come! The 
signs of the times are so clear that he who runs may 
read. 


A Matrimonial Puzzle 


One of the perplexing problems which clergymen fre- 
quently meet with when a couple present themselves for 
marriage is to ascertain the exact degrees of affinity or 
consanguinity that may exist between them. The genealo- 
gical tree, if one may mix metaphors, is the asses-bridge 
of theological students. It was a test of patience in the 
days when marriage was marriage, but now that divorce 
has become fashionable, it is almost impossible to see 
one’s way in the maze. How, for instance, could a 
searcher, lay or clerical, solve the problem that is now 
before the courts of New York if affinities had to be 
considered ? 

In 1879 a certain Robert Tysen married Ida Rowe. 
After a divorce in 1892, Mrs. Rowe-Tysen married 
Harry Kane and Tysen married Fannie Dawson, who 
had been divorced from William Pollock, while Pollock, 
not to be left in the lurch, married a Mrs. Kernochan. 
After a few years the second wife of the original Tysen 
divorced him and married J. Campbell Thompson, while 
Tysen made a third venture and married a Mrs. Ben- 
rimo; Mrs. B.’s husband meantime mating with an Eng- 
lish actress named Robertson. A fourth time the ter- 
rible Tysen appears on the scene, and seeks to get rid 
of Mrs. Benrimo. To make it easier for himself, the 
judge appoints J. Campbell Thompson as referee. But 
Thompson is objected to, for he or his homonym had 
been married to one or other of the Tysen wives in 
1899. Bad as the muddle is another complication arises. 
The former husband of the Tysen-Benrimo woman ap- 
pears, and asks to be a party in the divorce proceedings, 
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so that he might know where he stood in this matri- 
monial circus with regard to Helen Robertson. What 
the court did to Benrimo is too techincal for any one but 
a lawyer to make out. 

Such is the pass to which civil marriage has brought 
the most sacred of human obligations. It is worse than 
progressive polygamy; it is a descent into the grade of 
the animal. It furnishes a sufficient reason for the re- 
cent Ne Temere Decree of the Sovereign Pontiff, for- 
bidding Catholics to contract civil marriages. 


Nathan’s Gentle Speech 


It is curious how men differ in these days about the 
meaning of words that are descriptive of moral acts. 
Thus on the 20th of September, which is New Rome’s 
forty-year-old holiday, the press informed the world that 
at the celebration of the breach of Porta Pia, Mr. Na- 
than, the Hebrew Mayor, “was not harsh on the Church.” 
“He only made a passing reference to it.” And yet His 
Honor said to the crowd at the gate through which 
the revolutionists had passed in 1870 that previous to 
the entry of these apostles of light the inhabitants of 
Italy were “enwrapped in darkness and superstition ;” 
they were “suffering intolerable slavery;”’ they were 
“shut up in a narrow circle of dogma,’ and those who 
were of a contrary opinion were “parricides.” 

All this is put down as merely “a passing reference.” 
It is like the stab of a stiletto from some Black Hand 
bravo, who passes over the body of his adversary. 

The mob of Masons and Methodists who were grouped 
around the speaker applauded these mild “references” to 
the Church, and were especially pleased to hear that they 
were the authors of the new “morality” which this keeper 
of stolen goods assured them now reigned in the Penin- 
sula. We note that he did not make even a “passing 
reference” to the highly moral caged Camorrists at Vi- 
terbo. His hearers would have been wild with delight 
had he advised them to rid the Vatican of its tenant, 
and they were, of course, chagrined that the Government 
had forbidden them to affix an insulting tablet on a wall 
where the Pope might see it. It was a great “moral” 
event—Methodists and Masons and Infidel Jews holding 
high revels over the spoils of the Vicar of Christ. 


A Simple Lawyer 


Mr. Thomas Syms, a London solicitor, has just been 
declared bankrupt. He attributes his failure, in great 
part, to money spent in Spiritualism. In 1906 he formed 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Izard, a trance medium, and 
for two years paid her £2 a week for séances. On Mrs. 
Izard’s falling ill, he transferred the weekly £2 to an- 
other medium, Mrs. Orlowski. 

This did not suit Mrs. Izard, so she informed Mr. 
Syms that Dr. Reeves required some money. As the 
doctor had been dead some seventy years, one would 





have supposed that the lawyer would have suspected the 
message. So far was he from this that during less than 
two years he gave Mrs. Izard nearly £300 for the vener- 
able deceased. The Official Receiver suggested that Mrs. 
Izard had converted this money to her own use; but 
this Mr. Syms would not listen to. He was sure that, 
some way or other, it reached the dead doctor, who, 
wherever he was, was speculating in rubber shares, and 
expected any day to see him walk in, under a materialized 
body, and pay his benefactor a proper share of the 
profits. 

Then Mrs. Orlowski went in for her second innings. 
She had a Spanish treasure ship. But to find it Mr. 
Syms had to get the log of the British Queen, lost while 
in quest of the Spaniard fifty years ago. Accordingly, he 
set out to search for it, and Mrs. Orlowski was not left 
behind. The pair traveled all over England and Scot- 
land, as well as to France and the Isle of Man, with no 
other result than the spending of another £300 on an 
excursion, which the lady, no doubt, enjoyed exceed- 
ingly. 

Mr. Syms represents a class much larger than people 
dream of. Could one see in a glance into all the me- 
diums’ parlors, one would be astonished at the number 
of persons, educated and shrewd in other things, that 
were being victimized in them. Mrs. Izard and Mrs. 
Orlowski also represent a class. But in the matter of a 
brilliant and profitable imagination the former far out- 
shines the latter. 





While digging for the foundations of a building, some 
workmen in London came upon the remains of part of 
a Roman ship 62 feet long by 19 feet beam. The men 
of science came to look at it, and said it had been a single- 
decked war galley. As it had none of the ornaments 
of the war galley, they determined that it was all that 
is left of a “scrapped” war galley. This may be so; 
but then how do the men of science explain the fact 
that the “scrapped” galley contained pottery, human 
bones, iron nails, dice, sandals and, above all, money? 
No doubt they will provide an explanation; for since 
the omniscient God has been dethroned the men of science 
have taken his place. We await their explanation, for 
something whispers to us that perhaps the vessel was 
not “scrapped,” was not a war galley, was not single- 
decked, was not a galley, and was not Roman. Still, 
we have a great respect for men of science—in their 
proper sphere. 


oe 





The City Council of Baltimore has set aside Monday, 
Oct. 16, as a municipal holiday in honor of Cardinal Gib- 
bons. The ecclesiastical celebration of the Cardinal’s dual 
jubilee—the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood and the twenty-fifth of his elevation to the car- 
dinalate—will take place in the week of October 15. 
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CHAPELS ON WHEELS 


The idea of having a chapel on wheels is by no means a 
new one in the British Isles, for even if the name of chapel 
can scarcely be claimed by the travelling vans belonging to 
Kensit and the Protestant Alliance, no one will deny it to the 
“Little Ark” of Carrigaholt that did so much to keep the 
faith alive in western Clare during those cruel years that fol- 
lowed the great famine in Ireland. 

The motor chapel with which Fathers Vaughan and Nor- 
gate are carrying a beaconlight of Catholic Truth through the 
eastern counties of England this summer is unlike its prede- 
cessor in almost every respect. Father Michael Meehan’s 
“Little Ark” was a rough wooden structure built by a local 
carpenter in the wilds of Clare, and except for the fact of 
having windows all round, it was more like a bathing box 
than anything else. The clumsy cartwheels on which it stood 
allowed but for the slowest of locomotion, and though there 
were shafts attached to it, when the need for locomotion did 
arise it was more often the priest’s congregation than his 
horse that pulled or pushed the chapel into place, for the cir- 
cumstances that had called it into being forbade its being 
moved far off the narrow strip of foreshore or no man’s land, 
whence even the law was powerless to remove it. 

Father Vaughan’s chapel, on the contrary, fitted with pow- 
erful engines of the most up-to-date pattern, can cover more 
miles in one day than its predecessor covered in the whole 
course of its existence, and its appearance, its finish, its in- 
ternal and external appointments are almost as unlike the 
“Little Ark” as a mudwalled chapel is to a city church. Yet, 
motor and ark, chapel and church are all identical in one 
thing. All alike have been the throne of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the home of God. 

The work of Father Vaughan and his companions is almost 
entirely with non-Catholics, whether at home at the Mission 
House at Brondesbury Park, near London, or giving missions 
in the Catholic churches of England, or, according to their 
latest development, travelling by motor to towns and villages 
where no Catholic church exists as yet, where few if any 
Catholics reside, and where the truths of which they are the 
standard bearers are regarded either with stolid indifference 
or with fanatical dislike. The motor chapel is an important 


factor in a campaign that is both active and up to date. The 
“Ark” was essentially a passive resister. The former is com- 
batting ignorance and some fanatical opposition. The latter 


was indeed an ark of salvation in a densely populated dis- 
trict where frenzied hatred of Catholicity was trying, with the 
aid of bodily persecution, to force those who had received the 
gift of faith from God to apostatize. 

Religious tolerance has made such giant strides in the 
British Isles during recent years that some people will hardly 
credit the fanaticism and persecution that were rife sixty 
years ago. Ireland at that time was only emerging from the 
thrall of the penal laws, and it was as yet impossible in the 
thickly populated districts of the west for the bulk of the 
people to be instructed in more than the absolutely necessary 
truths of religion. The National Board of Education was 
just coming into being, but its schools were few in number, 
and it was not only in religious but in secular knowledge as 
well that the people were lacking. 

In the parish of Carrigaholt, a long narrow peninsula that 
lies between the Atlantic and the Shannon, the Board had 
but one school for a population of twelve thousand people, 
but of these a third were carried off by famine and by fever, 
and the remaining eight thousand were left in the most utter 
destitution. The parish was twenty miles long and there were 
three priests attached to it, but none of them escaped the 
famine fever, the parish priest, Father Malachy Duggan, hav- 





ing said Mass at an outlying chapel and administered the last 
Sacraments to no less than eighteen who were dying of 
cholera and fever on the very day he himself was struck 
down. The Bishop of Killaloe, a namesake of Father 
Vaughan’s, appointed Father Michael Meehan in Father Dug- 
gan’s place, and when the epidemic had abated the prospect 
before the new parish priest was a serious one. 

There had been a certain number of hedge schools in the 
district which were held mostly at night, and where some 
secular and a good deal of solid religious instruction could 
be obtained, but now some local Protestants, led by an agent 
named Marcus Keane, knowing that the people were hopeless 
and helpless after the famine and the fever, professed them- 
selves anxious to help them to recover from the effects of 
these double calamities, and their first act was to establish 
schools where the children would be provided with food and 
clothing as well as with free education. This was a bait 
which, when backed by an assurance that there should be no 
interference with the children’s religion, was naturally irre- 
sistible to people who were still only one step removed from 
starvation, 

This being so, even when the assurances of non-interfer- 
ence were disregarded, the doles of food and clothing were 
continued, though on the understanding that the receivers 
should attend the Protestant church. With a cry upon their 
lips that was heartrending, “Good-bye, God Almighty, till 
the potatoes grow again,” the parents allowed their children 
to remain at the schools, that were now avowedly prose- 
lytising centres. 

To combat the evil Father Meehan was at his wits ends. 
He had neither church nor school in the neighborhood where 
this proselytising was going on, and though he tried to say 
Mass every week in one or other of the people’s houses, he 
soon found that those who thus made him welcome did so 
at a heavy cost, and more than one of them were dispossessed 
of their farms in consequence. Father Meehan then man- 
aged to buy the good-will of a couple of cottages from two 
families who were emigrating, and throwing them into one, 
he erected an altar, and so, under their thatched roof tlre 
Church of Saint Patrick came into being. Almost immedi- 
ately however the priest's claim even to this miserable shel- 
ter was disputed, and the same fate overtook him as had 
overtaken those who had allowed him to say Mass in their 
houses, and meanwhile the work of the proselytisers grew 
and flourished, nourished on the starvation, spiritual and 
temporal, of its victims. 

It was now, when everything seemed hopeless, that the 
idea of the little “Ark” came to the almost despairing priest. 
So it was built and placed on the foreshore, whence neither 
landlord nor proselytiser could displace it, and Sunday after 
Sunday, in the heat of five summers and for five wet, stormy 
winters Mass was offered in the frail moveable chapel, with 
the congregation kneeling bareheaded on the sand or along 
the roadway, heedless of the weather, but offering to God the 
caed mile failte, the hundred thousand welcomes that were 
denied to Him elsewhere. 

So by slow degrees the leakage was stopped, and even at 
last those who had succumbed in their hunger to overwhelm- 
ing temptation came back to the Faith that in their hearts 
they had never abandoned. The existence of the little “Ark” 
became known to others outside the peninsula on which it 
stood, and both English and Irish papers having taken up 
the cause, the originators of the proselytising were obliged 
to give the site for an immovable church. 

The little “Ark” had done its work, and so, too, had its pro- 
moter, and when Father Meehan was faid to rest in the new 
church, his last moments consoled by the thought that ten 
schools, the result mainly of the generous contributions he 
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received during two visits to his exiled flock in the United 
States, during the early sixties, would carry on unmolested 
the work on which he had expended his life, the little “Ark” 
And there it still stands, no longer a 
movable chapel, only a relic of the and of the great 
number who have gone in the last sixty years to seek their 


near him still. 


was 
past, 


fortunes over the ocean, scarcely one has gone without carry- 
ing a chip of the weather-stained timber as a reminder that, 
wherever they may go, their Faith must be to them, as it was 
to their fathers, a thing worth struggling and suffering for. 
The motor which, after so long an interval, has reawakened 
the i of the Catholic movable chapels has 
been started to combat no active enemy, but rather to try and 
pierce the dense cloud of ignorance and prejudice towards 
Catholicity that the passing of centuries, since East Anglia 
was the garden of the British Church, has made well nigh 
It is in districts where there are already Cath- 


public in 


mnterest 


impenetrable, 
olic churches and Catholic congregations that missions to 
combat leaks are needed. Father Vaughan and his com- 
panions have embarked on a different campaign. They are 
proclaiming the Truth where for generations no one has 
dared to proclaim it. When funds had been provided for the 
building and equipment of the motor, it was formally blessed 
by the Archbishop of Westminster and then, under the pa- 
tronage of Saint Augustine and Saint Gregory, it started on 
its first tour. Besides the altar, with its vessels, its candle- 
sticks and vases, its crucifixes and pictures, it is well stocked 
with leaflets, pamphlets and books, for in these days of the 
ascendancy of the press it is not wise to rely on speaking 
alone; even when the speakers are some of the best known of 
the time, the diffusion of literature is a most necessary part 
of the scheme. 

July second was the opening day of the first mission; the 
place, Haverhill, in Suffolk; the missionary of the week, 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., and the motto, characteristic 
of its originator, “Know Popery.” 

Near by a rival “movable chapel,’ manned by the Protest- 
ant Alliance, displayed its old warning, “No Popery,” but in 
spite of this, the hall in which Father Vaughan’s lectures 
were given was crowded, and Fathers Herbert, Vaughan and 
Norgate, with a lay helper, were kept busy in attending to 
the Question Box, wherein any written query might be placed 
for answer on the following evening. The Protestant Alli- 
ance also had not been idle, and on leaving the hall the 
workers were hissed and booed by an antagonistic crowd, 
but before the end of the week public feeling seemed to have 
changed, and Father Vaughan’s clearly expressed hope that 
on his next visit to Haverhill he would speak to them, not in 
a public hall but in a chapel of their own, was greeted by the 


people with cheers. 


The second week's mission at Royston, where Father 
Allchin, himself a convert, was the preacher, was no less 
seccessful than the first, whilst four other weeks have the 


same reports to give, of missions preached by the fathers of 
the missionary society, by Father Nicholson, C.SS.R., and by 


Monsignor Benson, 








\VWhen the full programme of its summer and autumn cam- 
paigns have been carried out, the motor chapel will return 
to its winter quarters in London, and it is not now, but in the 
future, that the work it has done will develop. The seed has 
been sown, but no one can tell when or where the harvest will 


be gathe red 


But those who have assisted at a Mass said at that mov- 
lear 
iT, 


able altar, the first Mass to have been said in most of the 
places since before the Reformation, have no doubt that the 





grace of God must linger round those places, and that His 
blessing 1s upon those who have carried the Truth or who 
Motor Chapel. 


have received it through the 
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The Education of Catholic Girls. By JANer Erskine STUArt. 
New York-London, Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, nor yet the 
last to lay the old aside,” is a time-honored precept of rhet- 
oricians when explaining the choice of proper diction. And 
the intimate sense of the precept has application in many 
other phases of mental activity than that involved in the use 
of language. In educational work preeminently, the “new” 
is not always the best, nor is the conservatism which clings 
to the “old” always assured of superior efficiency in the sys- 
tem it follows. A flexibility in methods permitting one to 
use that independence of judgment and discernment which 
will assist him in welding the progressiveness of modern 
ways with the tried traditions of older days makes for real 
up-to-dateness in school work. This seems to be the charac- 
teristic note in the book before us. 

By a happy coincidence its author, for many years Superior 
in one of the best known convent schools in England, was 
called to ‘the position of General Superior of the Community 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart just about the time this 
fascinating little volume made its appearance. Mother Stu- 
art’s “Education of Catholic Girls” may then be accepted as 
an authoritative exposition of the methods in vogue in a 
teaching community the members of which, to quote words 
used by the Archbishop of Westminster in an exceedingly 
complimentary preface, “have had the courage to cling closely 
to hallowed methods built up on the wisdom and experience 
of the past, and have united with them all that was not con- 
tradictory in recent educational requirements.” 

Mother Stuart very properly appeals for “the education of 
girls to have its distinguishing features recognized and 
freely developed in view of ultimate rather than immediate re- 
sults.” The feature of the “new” in educational systems 
eulogized especially to-day, which makes for a training that 
encompasses little towards character training, whilst it 
abounds in sapient suggestion concerning the solving of the 
problem of how to make a living is not one that attracts the 
thoughtful educator. Hence the dissatisfaction, growing 
stronger everywhere, and impelling parents and teachers alike 
to frown upon a system which thinks of the college girl as 
the professional woman of the future, and not as the wife 
and mother. 

That the author of “The Education of Catholic Girls” is not 
minded to make ethical training a merely nominal article of 
her educational creed rather than a working principle in her 
educational practice goes without saying. In her chapters 
on Religion, Character, Realities of Life, Lessons and Play 
and Higher Education of Woman, keen observations met at 
every turn manifest how accurate is the writer’s appreciation 
of the fact that education is an unfolding of the powers of 
head and heart and body. A writer in the Month, in a de- 
servedly commendatory notice of Mother Stuart's work, ex- 
presses a wish in which we of America may gladly join. He 
would have “The Education of Catholic Girls” fall into the 
hands “not merely of Catholic parents and teachers 
but also into the hands of that increasing number of educa- 
tionalists who are intensely dissatisfied with the past neglect 
of character training in English schools, and are striving to 
recover for it its proper place and precedence in the pro- 
grams of the future.” In Mother Stuart they. will find an 
exponent of our convent system at its best, of its ideals and 
endeavors—a system whose whole aim is to secure the char- 


acter against breaking. They who purpose this—and it is, 


after all, the one thing worth while in the training of young 
people—in their effort.to make something that will last may 
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often have to sacrifice present success. But they are consoled 


by the reflection that “to see results” is a phrase which, in the 
educational world at least, has a special signification. To 
train the temper, cultivate taste, and to form good habits 
and good manners, are details of an efficiency whose efforts 


are not to be measured in a day. = @ 


Heirs in Exile. By Constance Mary Le PLastrier, Mel- 


bourne: William P. Linehan. 

A voice from Australia: and what a charming, what a far- 
reaching voice it is! Miss Le Plastrier has succeeded in doing 
an unusual thing: she has written a thoroughly Catholic 
story which belongs to the romantic school of fiction. There 
are several scenes in the book which remind one of Victor 
Hugo. The hero, along with his deep sense of religion, has 
the characteristics of a Jean Valjean; he is a sort of, human 
dynamo touched and quickened into strange beauty by the 
supernatural! He is brave, he is strong, he is resourceful; 
he is able to burn the candle at both ends without singeing 
his life; he makes great renunciations; he swims bravely 
through a sea of troubles. One part, the principal part, of 
his career is hidden in Christ; yet like Christ, he goes about 
doing good, putting brightness and holiness into many lives. 
Nor is his supreme act of self-sacrifice made in vain. He 
has bargained for souls, and he realizes on his glorious in- 
vestment in a manner beyond his highest hopes. The gifted 
author shows clearly that a devout Catholic spirit and the 
bright face of danger and of romance can enter into a 
splendid partnership unto the making of a readable and en- 
grossing story. Therefore we overlook the misprints and 
the illustrations, and thank Miss Le Plastrier for one of the 
most readable Catholic romances it has been our fortune to 
peruse in many moons. No Catholic library of  fiction— 
whether for youth or older folk—should be without this 


charming story. Francis J. FINN, S.J. 


Summa Philosophie Christiane. Auctore JosepHo Donat, 
S.J., Dr. Theol. et Professore in Universitate Oenipontana. l, 
Logica, pp. viii and 149, M.1.36; II, Critica, pp. viii and 180, M. 
1.62; III, Ontologia, pp. vii and 182, M. 1.62; V, Psychologia, pp. 
viii and 288, M.2.55. Innsbruck: F, Rauch. ; 

The present course of Catholic Philosophy was printed first 
for the private use of Father Donat’s pupils in the University of 
Innsbruck, It has been used for a number of years with great 
success by the seminary students of Innsbruck, and Father Donat 
has finally decided to revise it from beginning to end and give 
it a wider circulation by publishing it. Thus far four volumes of 
the course have appeared, viz., Logica, Critica, Ontologia, Psy- 
chologia, and two volumes have still to be published, Cosmologia 
and Theodicea. The work has already been adopted as a text- 
book in several scholasticates of the Society of Jesus, and is sure 
to commend itself to the Professors of Philosophy in Catholic 
colleges and seminaries. It steers a middle course between the 
excessive compression of the ordinary text-book and the diffuse- 
ness of works of reference. For clearness and simplicity of style 
and method of exposition it surpasses any text-book we have seen 
on Scholastic Philosophy. Moreover, the author makes a special 
point of discussing the scientific and pholosophical questions of 
the present day in the light of Scholastic principles. Thus, the 
theory of Pragmatism has a special thesis devoted to it, and such 
actual topics as hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and psychical 
diseases are treated under the general heading De modificationibus 
vite psychice. And a valuable feature of the work is the large 
number of citations from the writings of modern philosophers. 
At the beginning of the volume on Psychology are several chap- 
ters on Physiology, illustrated by many excellent wood-cuts and 


, 





diagrams. This is a new departure and adds greatly to the in- 
terest and value of the work, And not the least interesting detail 
is the freshness of the examples which the author uses to illus- 
trate his definitions. Thus, he does not confine himself to the 
hackneyed example of sanus when he is treating of Analogy; but 
he says: “Ita homo pius diciter et etiam situs, quem in orando 
servat; dissolutio hominis dicitur mors et etiam venenum, illius 
causa; actus mentis dicitur idea et ipsius etiam objectum” (Log- 
ica, p. 59). The printing and arrangement of matter are unu- 
sually attractive and are a credit both to the author and the pub- 
lisher. J. J. Toouey, s.J. 


Lectures on the History of Religions. Volume V. St. 


Louis: B. Herder. 

This book concludes a valuable series. 
with uneasiness the attacks made on the 
faith by the students of comparative religions will find bulwarks 
of defense in these five volumes on the History of Religions that 
Father Martindale, S.J., has edited. There are six lectures in this 
last volume, some by authors whose names have not hitherto 
appeared in the series. Mgr. Le Roy writes about the “Religion 
of ‘Primitive’ Races”; Father Dahlmann, S.J., on the “Religions 
of Japan”; L. de Grandmaison, S.J., exposes the shams of 
“Theosophy”; Mgr. Benson, while bearing testimony to the 
phenomena of “Spiritism,” warns his readers of its dangers; 
Father Thurston recounts the history of “Christian Science” and 
the absurdities of “Eddyism,” while Father Martindale ends the 
book with a summarizing chapter on “The Cults and Christian- 
ity.” In this last lecture it is clearly shown that whatever good 
there was in all the ancient religions ours possesses in fulness 
and completeness. Christianity is the only living, uplifting prac- 
tical religion; the only one that fully explains what man is striv- 
ing after; the one religion that is “not only suited to his nature 
when he has got it, but is, on its dynamic side, alone powerful 
enough to strengthen him to success.” To make this excellent 
work easy to obtain, the moderate price of sixty cents a volume 


Catholics who regard 


foundations of their 


is still maintained. 


My Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. By T. Frank Han_y. 
The Bobbs Merrill Company. 

This is a beautiful little book containing a lecture on 
Our Blessed Lord’s Divinity. With the object perhaps of 
appealing to a wider circle of readers, while also centering 
his fire, the author omits from his argument all the miraculous 
facts connected with the Saviour’s life, and insists only on 
“a consideration of His personality, the effect of His Gospel 
and the results of His ministry.” Mr. Hanly’s name is mis- 
leading for he is not a Catholic apparently, since he speaks 
with approval of the * that Luther and 
Wesley gave the world, but in his enthusiastic admiration 
for the character of Christ, the author is thoroughly Catholic. 

“And so we have Him,” concludes Mr. Hanly, in summing 
up “a Galilean carpenter: Not a physician, but the master 
of all human ills; not a lawyer, but the expounder of the 
elemental principles of all law; not an author, but the in 
spirer of the living literature of the world; not an orator, but 
the interpreter of the universal human heart; not-a poet or 
musician, but the soul and inspiration of all song and of all! 
music; not an artist, but the unfailing light of the great 
masters, old and new; not an architect, but the soul-trans- 
not a statesmat., 
And more 


“message’ 


garbled 


former and character-builder of all time; 
but the state and institution founder of the race. 
wonderful than all, a man blameless and unscarred by sin or 
taint of wrong.” 

“And when I contemplate the admitted facts of his won- 
drous life; His death on the cross at three-and-thirty; the 
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effects of His brief ministry and the results of His work, 
so vast, so far-reaching, and so abiding, and consider His 
all-pervasive and omniscient personality, my exultant soul 
slips its agnostic bonds, leaps the shrinking chasm of its 
doubt, breaks through every hindering quibble, falls at His 
nail-pierced feet and in glad recognition cries out its joy: 
‘My Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ!’ He was not a man. 
He is God itself, God made manifest.” 








The Journal of the. American Irish Historical Society. 
Edited and Compiled by Patrick F. McGowan, Secretary 
General. Vol. X. New York: Published by the Society. 

“The Journal,” says the preface to this substantial volume 
of 445 pages, “is not only a valuable record and depository 
of historic facts of vital interest to our people, . . . but 
also an armory of controversial defence against those who 
may attempt in the future to ignore or belittle Irish achieve- 
ment on American soil.” Besides the report of the transac- 
tions of the Society for the year 1910 and the list of its mem- 
bers, there are eighty-five separate historical contributions 
in the book. Not all of them, of course, are of equal merit or 
interest, but each has its individual attraction for the histor- 
ical student. It is satisfactory to learn that the Society is 
prospering and that its membership increases constantly. 
In the ten volumes of its publications it has already estab- 


lished an incontrovertible argument for its successful exist- 
ence, "= 3 





St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


Here is a good book for girls about a holy queen. The 
canonized saints of Scotland are not very numerous, and 
St. Margaret, the greatest of them all, it has been  ob- 


served, came from England. But highlands and lowlands, 
“Papist” and Presbyterian have always loved and venerated 
the “good Queen Margaret.” There is a lass in almost every 
cottage bearing her name, and she is held up to every Scot- 
tish maiden, wife and mother as a model to this day. 
Though Father Graham writes a preface for this life of the 
sainted queen, the name of her biographer is not given. It 
seems to be a nun, however. Perhaps the records that have 
come down to us about St. Margaret are not full enough to 
make a book of two hundred and fifty pages, so the author is 
quite justified in indulging in historical digressions, but the 
whole book is well written and interesting. This pretty story 
is told about the queen's early married life: In her love for 
the poor she would sell her beautiful robes and jewels to sup- 
ply their needs, and when her own wealth failed she had re- 
course to the king’s treasury, pretending sometimes to steal 
what she wanted, and nothing pleased her simple husband 
better than to catch her in the act. “He would take her small 
hand, money and all, in his own great horny one and lead her 
to her confessor, asking him how a little thief caught red- 
handed like this ought to be punished.” We learn from her 
biography, how Queen Margaret brought gentleness and re- 
finement into the rough Scottish court, what a generous 
founder and restorer she was of churches and abbeys, and 
how her zeal for religion showed itself in the reforms in 
ecclesiastical discipline the queen brought about. Her pas- 
sion was a love for the beauty of God's house. In her closing 
chapter the author reminds her readers that “Every woman is 
a queen. Each has a kingdom, large or small, subject to her 
rule, and it rests with herself whether she will seek, through 
her queenly power, her own gratification and pleasure, or the 
happiness and welfare of her subjects,” and then holds up 
the high example of “good Queen Margaret.” It is still to be 
deplored that such useful books as this cannot be had at a lower 
W. D. 


price. 
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EDUCATION 


Signs are multiplying to convince one that there is a widely 
growing distrust of the effectiveness of the dominant educational 
system in this country. Time was when the advocates of the 
non-religious school were content to point to the advantages of 
civilization resulting from the spread of popular education, as a 
proof of its excellence and completeness. Few of them appeared 
to recall that the advanced civilization of our times has many 
aspects, and that it is not to use a correct standard to consider 
solely the material progress of the day in estimating the value 
of an educational system and its share in the nation’s advance- 
ment. The chief progress that has been made in modern civil- 
ization has been made in supplying the material needs of man 
and in providing better physical conditions of life, with a conse- 
quent development of useful and mechanical arts. But mere 
material progress and material comfort are not the end of man 
nor the measure of his true happiness. Popular education with 
us has followed the trend of our progress, and, professedly cast- 
ing aside all thought of the religious element in the child’s de- 
velopment, in aiming to energize its intellectual life, it has given 
scant recognition, if any, to its ethical and moral life. The re- 
sults are coming home to the one-time ardent upholders of our 
non-religious schools. 

The writer of an editorial in the June issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, after stating quite pointedly that the murmur of 
dissatisfaction on the part of parents with the education given 
to their children is swelling each year, endeavors to show just 
why the feeling exists. In doing so his plain speaking is such as 
a few years ago would have called forth a storm of protest 
against a Catholic critic using similar language. 

“To say that the desire for education has become an ob- 
session in America,” says the writer in the Home Journal, 
“is not stating the case too strongly. And, as in the case of 
all good desires that get away from their true anchorage, it 
is, indeed, a question whether we have not got away from the 
correct angle in this whole matter, Are we not confusing 
the word education as meaning something that comes en- 
tirely out of and from books, instead of a drawing out and am 
unfolding of all those powers of head, heart and body that 
will best help not only to develop the understanding, but also 
to train the temper, cultivate taste and form good habits and 
good manners? 

“If,” he continues, “we are educating the head either at the 
expense of the heart, or without a due regard for the relation 
of the heart, the sooner we know it the better, and the sooner 
we stop it the better. We are already cutting a sorry enough 
figure before the nations of the world as being the one nation 
which has the only great school system without a vestige of a 
definite and formal instruction in religion in it.” Nor does 
the writer find it an easy task to say just where the -wide- 
spread awakening to the ineffectiveness of the present edu- 
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cational system will lead to. He affirms, however, “that it 
will not be long before the dissatisfaction wil! make itself 
heard in no uncertain tone.” He goes further: “and when the 
dissatisfaction takes form and reaches expression we shall be 
mistaken if it be not a definite pronouncement against the 
growing tendency of the almost entirely scientific character 
of our educational curriculum, and the gradual disappearance 
of the distinctly and avowedly moral and ethical element.” 
ok * * 


All of these sentiments make delightful reading for the Cath- 
olic. It is so comforting to feel that we are being rehabilitated 
among the intellectuals, and that our unceasing plea for a measure 
of regard for religious and moral training in the education of 
young people no longer stamps us as illiberal outcasts among the 
people. But our comfort is accompanied by no vain complacency 
in our long-delayed victory. Rather do we regret the fact that 
a matter of first principle should have needed the confirmatory 
strength of a bitter experience before its evident truth appealed 
to so many among us. It is, unfortunately, the undeniable and 
melanchcly fact that crime is increasing with the increase of 
popular education, not alone in the number of crimes but in the 
heinousness of their character, and it is this which has begun to 
open the eyes of the fathers and mothers of the land to the defect 
inherent in the education given to their children. 

* * oe 


The writer whom we have quoted almost exaggerates the 
evil. “We in America,” he writes, “have neither the religious 
nor the moral in our school system.” And saying this, he adds 
a word which makes one question whether the years of investi- 
gation he professes to have given to the question, have even yet 
made clear to him “What is the matter.” France, he writes, has 
no definite nor formal instruction in religion in her school sys- 
tem. “But when she stopped it she substituted one of the most 
thorough systems of moral instruction that the world has ever 
seen, and which she is to-day working with might and main to 
make the dominating note in her educational system.” Here is 
the old error of the theorist who blindly fancies that the morality 
of a people can be conserved without definite religious instruc- 
tion in that people’s schools. We referred, on various occasions 
recently, to documents showing the disasters that have followed 
France’s attempt to educate without God. Our readers will re- 
call their story of a shocking increase in juvenile criminality, of 
the notable cooling of the patriotism that used to distinguish 
Frenchmen, of the constantly increasing trend towards the worst 
features of Socialism, of the lowering of moral standards among 
the people as well as of the blunting of the mora! sense and a 
deplorable blinding of the public conscience. 


+ * * 

We cordially agree with the position assumed by the Home 
Journal writer: “The time has come when every parent must 
begin to think seriously of how his or her child is being educated, 
and then decide whether the standards are right or wrong. 
And we fear that the decision will be that they are wrong.” But 
we believe that when the question comes to be threshed out, as 
threshed out it must be, and that soon, sensible American parents 
will not be satisfied with an effort to cure the evil through some 
sickly, vague and indefinite system of moral teaching not based 
on positive religion, Morality as applied to the routine ef or- 
dinary every-day life, let the theorists say what they may, cannot 
be taught without the essential reference to religious principles, 
and the astounding fact was proclaimed some years ago that more 
than fifty per cent. of all the children of our country receive no 
religious instruction whatever. A writer in the Educational Re- 
view of February, 1898, quoting statistics, contended that less 
than fifty per cent. of the young people of the United States fre- 
quent the Sunday schools, and apart from the religious instruc- 
tion there imparted, such as it is, what opportunity comes to 





them to receive the treasures of the one necessary wisdom into 
their hearts and minds? 
* * * 

We believe that when the day that marks the final decision of 
this problem in our country shall have come a vast majority of 
Americans will be found aligned with the Catholic body in the 
desire that religion shall enter into the daily life of their children 
and that a knowledge of it shall go hand in hand with secular 
studies. The awakening which the Home Journal writer speaks 
of is proof enough that many non-Catholics are thoroughly in 
accord with the Methodist Protestant who, in a signed letter to 
the Literary Digest (Vol. VII, No. 7), affirms: “In our judgment 
the denominational schools of the land, as compared with the 
purely secular or State schools, are, on moral grounds, incom- 
parably safer. Our State institutions, as a general thing, are the 
hotbeds of infidelity, not less than vice. That unbelief should be 
fostered and fomented there is not unnatural. We thoroughly 
believe that our church should invest ten millions of dollars in 
the next ten years in denominational schools. Why? Because we 
believe this system is American and the only safe one.” 


M. J. O'C. 


MUSIC 
MuSICcIENS bv’ AUJOURD'HUIL.* 


In “Musiciens d’Aujourd’hui” the author of “Jean Cris- 
tophe” has made a most valuable contribution to contem- 
porary criticism, and indeed to contemporary literature. He 
has the true genius of the critic, which is as rare as it is 
valuable. His delicate insight, his fine powers of interpre- 
tation and exquisite gift of expression should make this book 
a treasure to the many music lovers who are puzzled during 
this period of artistic upheaval, and wish to form a just esti- 
mate of the final value of the various experiments put before 
them by the musicians of to-day, who in their several ways 
rebel against the ancient authority in music. 

In this series of essays the only two names that are not 
strictly “of to-day” are those of Berlioz and Wagner. Their 
inclusion by the author is clearly on the basis of their repre- 
senting the two powerful sources from which the currents of 
contemporary music have sprung. Of the two the author 
considers Berlioz, “that prodigious meteor,” the more pro- 
foundly original genius, less pedantic than Wagner, and in 
a more real sense creator of the “art of the future,” “for he 
enunciated a style of music which has hardly even yet reached 
its full fruition.” His melodic phrases, “fluides et frémis- 
santes comme la vie,” are, in their long undulating outline, 
rhythmic and plastic as opposed to the metric art of the 
past three centuries. He was the prophet of free rhythm and 
of free melody. Not satisfied with the modern tonality he 
had recourse to the ancient church modes, and in this effort 
toward freedom of tonality he is being widely followed by 
the great composers of to-day. 

The other essays give a well-balanced account of such 
names as Richard Strauss, Vincent d'Indy, Hugo Wolf, Du- 
bussy and Perosi, followed by a very interesting comparison 
of German versus French tendencies of the day in music, 
and a somewhat longer essay on musical development in 
Paris since the year 1870. 

One of the most searching pieces of constructive criticism 
deals with Dubussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” He describes 
the atmosphere of Maeterlinck’s drama as being based on 
“a form of thought which is common among the ‘élite’ of 
Europe at present, a melancholy abandonment of the will to 


*Musiciens d’Aujourd’hui. By Romain Rolland. Paris: 


Hachette et Cie. 
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spite of the illusions of human vanity 


to fatalism In 


which imagines itself mast 


live 
ms ‘n and irresistible forces 
, unknown and Irresistible forces 


] 


he tragic comedy of life. 


direct, from one end to the other, t 
No one is responsible for what he wants, nor for what he 


] indeed it is doubtful whether he knows what he wants, 


1oves, 
or what he loves. He lives and he dies without knowing 
why. The fatalistic thoughts in which are reflected the 


lassitude of an intellectual aristocracy of Europe have been 
by Dubussy, who has 
sensuous charm which 


marvellously translated into music 
added his own poetic touch and a 


renders their contagion the more irresistible. 
all there is a power of intoxication, but this 
leads the soul into a ‘vertige’ of voluptuous renounce- 


From an artistic standpoint the success of Dubussy’s 


“In music 
music 
ment”! 
the fact that it represents a legitimate and 


music rests on 


vital reaction of French genius against the encroachments 
of foreign art, especially against the Wagnerian spirit, which 


“Pel- 


does not correspond in any respect to French taste. 
‘is a reaction against all excess of expression; and in its 


léas’ 
reaction against allowing expression to surpass the thought, 
is has gone so far as to be afraid to express what is actually 
felt, even when felt most deeply. The most intense passions 
are murmured in a whisper, an almost imperceptible shudder 
of the melodic line alone betrays the growing love of the 
unfortunate couple. Compare the wild lamentations 
of the dying Isolde with the death of Mélisande without an 
outcry or a_ phrase Dubussy’s récitatif trans‘ates 
literally for the first time the natural speaking tones of the 
French voice, free from the heavy accents and immense in- 
tervals which Wagner employs and are so incom- 
patible with the French language. The originality 
of Dubussy’s harmony lies “not in the invention of new 
chords, as his admirers unwisely claim, but in the new use 
he makes of the old. Like the impressionist painters 
of to-day he paints with unmixed colors, but with a delicate 
‘sobriété’ to which all violence is as much of a shock as ugli- 
He possesses the genius of good taste even to excess, 


which 


ness, 
like a Japanese painter, and to this he appears to sacrifice the 
other necessities of art, its tumultuous forces, ete. . . . 


But this is in appearance only, for through the whole work 
runs a thread of veiled passion. . . .” 

Mr. Rolland’s opinion of Dom Lorenzo Perosi is of special 
“His works,” the author tells us, “place 


interest to Catholics. 
They are full 


him in the front rank of contemporary music. 
of faults, but the qualities they possess are so rare, and 
especially the soul shines forth so transparently, so sincerely, 
so touchingly, that one has not the courage to insist upon the 
faults.” The latter consist of a certain awkwardness in the 
orchestration which the composer should seek to 
correct, a facility which is but too 
hasty, a few traces of bad taste, and an occasional reminis- 
cence from the classics—all sins of youth. Mr. Rolland is 
amazed at “the beneficent calm that radiates from his very 


young 


admirable somewhat 


presence, the very harmony of a life which is serene, rich 
and in perfect rhythm, How restful after the tempests and 
convulsions of art in recent We hope Dom Perosi 
will be one of those to lead music back to that divine peace, 
that peace sought despairingly by Beethoven at the end of 
his Missa Solemnis, and to that joy of which he sang without 


times. 


ever having known it.” 
It is a pity that no English translation has been made of 
this very valuable and delightful volume. J. B. W. 


ECONOMICS 


We are supposed to have made great social progress during 
the past fifty years, Still, everyone who cares for the truth sees 
that much of this progress has been apparent rather than real. 








A greater share of temporal goods has been gained by the work- 
ing classes, but too often eternal goods have been sacrificed. The 
great principle of the Gospel: “What doth it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul,” is put 
out of the way by denying, explicitly or implicitly, that man has 
Nevertheless, people are no happier to-day than 
The law of material goods is 


a soul to save. 
they were a hundred years ago. 
unchangeable: they satisfy but for the moment and then create 
Every amelioration of life makes us | i 


new appetites. long for 
something just a little better. 

This longing is the great obstacle to thrift. 
grandfathers found in the way of saving was, as a rule, lack of 
money to save. “Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves” was the old maxim; but the dealing with 
casually surplus pennies seemed, not without some reason, hope- 
less. There are few now who could not save if they would, and 
the difficulty to-day is the almost heroic effort required to con- 
quer the many temptations to spend. We are tempted not onl 
to spend what we have, but also to anticipate what we have not 


The difficulty our 


yet received, or, in plain Euglish, to run into debt. 

The horror of debt used to be one of the sound principles of 
every honest household. To fall into debt through sickness or 
lack of work was a calamity; to run into debt deliberately and 
Now there is a conspiracy 
against this excellent doctrine. The instalment plan of credit 
has been invented, and working people are entreated to get into 
debt. Glaring advertisements tell young men and women how 
they can get into stylish raiment—whether it is substantial is 
From every hoarding 


without necessity was dishonest. 


another question—for a dollar a week. 
fingers point at the passers-by and a huge superscription tells 
them their credit is good at such and such a shop. What is the 
use of getting wages increased only to transfer the increase from 
one’s employer’s pocket to the pocket of another's employer? 

The worst abuses of the instalment credit plan are found in 
the furniture business. A failure to meet the monthly payment, 
even though the debt is almost discharged, means that the dealer 
may cart off all the furniture sold under it, and after having 
applied a few cents’ worth of polish, put it on sale again. And 
this not only may happen but sometimes also does happen. We 
have before us a circular from a furniture house. Of the house 
we know nothing; we shall just consider the nature of the cir- 
cular. In the first place, it offers gaudy articles at an extraor- 
dinarily low price. Secondly, it offers them on credit, about 20 
per cent. to be paid down, and the rest in monthly instalments of 
about 10 per cent, Thirdly, it discourages immediate payment, 
saying that the margin of profit is so small that no discount can 
be given for cash. This is apparently only a pretext. Whether 
profits be large or small, cash is cash all over the world, and a 
cash payment has its specific value as compared with a payment 
deferred. Fourthly, the order blank contains an ironclad con- 
tract giving absolutely into the hands of the sellers the decision 
as to what indulgence may be granted to buyers who, through 
sickness, lack of employment, or other good cause, fail in their 
monthly payments, and agreeing on the part of the buyer to re- 
turn all the goods in case of default in the contract. Judging 
from the evidence, one is inclined to believe that the profits of 
the company come from the resale of goods so recovered. A 
handsome chair may be very cheap at $5.65, but if two or three 
dollars be paid on it and it then be taken back and sold again, the 
manufacturers have a good thing. 

The house sending out this circular uses a very unbecoming 
means to gain trade. It sends with it to clergymen a postal card 
to be returned to it with the names of parishioners who may be 
induced to buy under the terms we have mentioned, and holds 
out hopes that in return for this service it will give the clergy- 
man some piece of furniture gratis. We are sure that none of 
our clergy are to be hired to introduce such a dangerous scheme 


H. W. 


to the members of their flock. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin to the 
Catholic Standard and Times the following 
letter on the early Acadian arrivals in Phil- 
adelphia and their first teacher, Ann 
Bryald. The letter has more than local 
interest: 

“The opening of the school season brings 
to mind that the first known Catholic 
teacher of Catholic children of Philadelphia 
was Ann Bryald, one of the exiled Aca- 
dians, who to the number of 450 were, in 
November, 1755, brought unwillingly to our 
city. It may have been soon after their 
coming that Ann Bryald undertook this 
needed task of instructing in secular and 
religious knowledge the little ones of her 
unfortunate people. In 1771, I have 
found by their report, the Overseers of the 
Poor continued -her on their list of bene- 
ficiaries. Being engaged in instructing the 
Acadian children, she was deemed worthy 
of an allowance for her support. 

“Her memory ought to be cherished by 
the Catholics of our city, and especially by 
the pupils of our schools. How can this be 
done? The Girls’ High School now being 
erected affords the opportunity. Let a 
room in the school be dedicated to her 
memory, To obtain the funds let every 
girl in our parochial schools named Ann 
or Annie or Mary Ann, or other names in- 
cluding the Ann, contribute to the purpose. 
Might not the rector and Sisters of St. 
Ann’s parish undertake this work? If they 
do, all the Anns will flock about them. 

“What a pitiful and yet glorious story it 
is, of these Acadians who were cast on our 
shores, as well as other places along the 
Atlantic coast. They were confessors and 
martyrs of the Faith, and their memories 
should be honored by the Catholics of Phil- 
adelphia. They were hutted on Powell’s 
lot, on Pine street, from Fifth to Sixth. 
Afterwards others lived on the west side 
of what is now Washington Square, then 
called Columbia street, and very many are 
buried in the square, which was once Pot- 
ter’s Field. They there lie unknown, and, 
worse still, unhonored, though they clung 
to their faith and their children with a fi- 
delity worthy of recognition, and so would 
not part with fhem by allowing others to 
take them. 


writes 


as 


“Washington Square is holy ground. It 
is sanctified by these martyrs and confessors 
of the faith and by the remains of two 
thousand soldiers of the Revolution. These 
latter have been remembered by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution by a 
memorial stone, but Catholics 
know not, and so have not honored, these 
Acadians interred in the same ground. It 
will in November be 145 years since they 
were brought from their own beautiful and 


alas! we 





tality of the British Government and cast 
among strangers. Cannot the Knights of 





Columbus glorify themselves and these un- | 


fortunates by erecting a memorial stone at 
the southwestern corner of the square, near 
the office of the Standard and Tinies? 
That portion I have located as the first 
burial place of Catholics prior to the found- 
ing of the little chapel of St. Joseph’s, 
where interments were made in the ground 
near it. There many of the pioneers of 
the faith were buried. I cannot prove this 
by documentary evidence, but all my search- 
ings and traditions confirm my belief in the 
locality. So let the Anns honor the mem- 
ory of Ann Bryald and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus honor the exiled Acadians.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


All the clergy of the diocese of Funchal, 
in the Madeira Islands, one of the suffragan 
sees of Lisbon, have energetically pro- 
tested against the inventory of the churches 
and rejected the pensions offered by the 
Portuguese Government. They have also 
refused to mention any beneficent associa- 
tion that might serve as “cultual associa- 
tion.” According to the “Annuaire Pon- 
tifical” for 1906, the diocese of Funchal 
contains about 150,000 Catholics, with 50 
parish churches, 80 public and 2 conventual 
chapels, all ministered to by 93 priests, 

Mayor Guerin, of Montreal, has been 
created Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great by His Holiness 
Pope Pius X. This order of Christian 
knighthood is conferred on Mr. Guerin in 
recognition of his work for the Eucharistic 
Congress held last September in Montreal. 


A free Catholic High School, the first in 
the diocese of Brooklyn, was opened, on 
September 11, by the Capuchin Fathers of 
St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn, of which 
the Very Rev. Gabriel Messmer, O.M.Cap., 
The Brothers of Mary are in 


is rector. 








charge of the Boys’ department, and the | 


Sisters of St. Dominic the Girls’. 
The Right Rev. Henry A, Gabriels, D.D., 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y., celebrated 


the golden jubilee of his ordination to the | 


priesthood on September 14. Thirteen 
archbishops and bishops and more than two 
hundred priests from the United States and 
Canada were present at the services in the 
Cathedral of Ogdensburg to honor the ven- 
Among the visitors were 
York, 
and 
The 


erable prelate. 
Archbishop Farley of New 
bishop Bruchési of Montreal, 
bishop Gauthier of Ottawa. 

was delivered by Mgr. Lynch, of Utica. 


sermon 


The Most Rev. Mariano Alcala, the re- | 


cently elected Prior General of the Order 


bountiful land, torn by the heartless bru-| of-Our Lady of Mercy for the Redemption 


Arch- | 
Arch- | 


| Church, at Roxbury, Mass.. 


| 


of Captives, is a native of the province of 
Teruel, Spain, and is in his forty-sixth 
For the past eight vears he has been 
On account of the 


year. 
Provincial of Aragon. 
peculiar condition of affairs at present in 
Rome, it was deemed inadvisable to hold the 
election in the Eternal City. By direction 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, the electors sent 
their sealed votes to Cardinal Vives y Tuto, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
1ake the 


l‘ather 


ligious, on whom it devolved to n 
scrutiny and declare the result. 
Alcala is distinguished as a mathematician, 
a philosopher and a pulpit orator. 


In the Church of the Holy Name, Man 
chester, Father Henry Day, $.J., according 
to the London Universe, said that no stretch 
of imagination could wholly or even prin 
cipally attribute the recent industrial strife 
and anarchy to economic 
“Unjust wages and conditions of labor were 


causes, 


purely 
answerable for much, but the insubordina- 
tion and disregard for the public welfare, 
which were the most serious features of the 
latest phase of the general strike movement, 
indicated a dangerous moral and religious 
weakness at the heaft of the nation’s life. 
Spiritual advancement had failed to keep 
pace with the nation’s material growth and 
prosperity, and our civilization was weak- 
ened by a one-sided and stinted develop- 
The remedy accordingly was more 
It con- 


ment. 
in moralization than in legislation. 
sists in a return to Christ and His Cross, 
and a more spiritual conception of life.” 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. John F. Dore, a popular priest 
of the Chicago archdiocese, died at St 
Joseph’s Hospital in that city, on September 
18, after an illness of more than a year. 
Father Dore was one of the many efficient 
priests whom the East has given to the 
West, to assist that section in the rapidly 
developing needs of the Church, Born in 
Boston, February 1, 1863, he received his 
earlier training in the Boston and Holy 
Cross Colleges. Volunteering for the Chi- 
cago archdiocese immediately after his col- 
lege studies, Father Dore pursued his theo- 
logical course at St. Viateur’s, Kankakee, 
Ill., and was ordained a priest in June, 1889. 
Since that date he filled charges in the Holy 
Name Cathedral, in West Chicago, and lat- 
terly at Our Lady of Lourdes’ Church on 
the North Side. years 
he was director of the parish school in this 
the ac- 


During the last few 


DY 


parish and distinguished himseit 


tive, intelligent interest he took in the 
educational work of that institution. Father 
Dore was a nephew of Monsignor Denis 

St Francis de Sales 


O'Farrell, pastor of 


and he leaves 


two brothers in the priesthood, He was a 


well-known and popular speak nd 


preachey. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LEGALITY OF THE EAMES-De GocGorzA 
MARRIAGE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The several references that have appeared 
in your valuable columns in regard to the 
legality of the above marriage have been 
read with deep interest by your readers. 
There is, however, one point that still seems 
not properly or clearly cleared up, and that 
is, under what conditions, and under what 
canon law, was Mr. de Gogorza able to 
declare his first marriage null and void. 
This does not appear to be a decision by 
Rome, as the clergyman who married him 
in Paris was totally ignorant of the first 
marriage and under the impression that he 
was a single man. The public statements 
made by Mr. de Gogorza since his return to 
this country, and which have appeared in all 
the daily papers, confirm the fact that his 
first marriage was claimed by him to be 
null and void because it was only a civil 
No question was apparently raised 
in Paris, or has been stated or raised by 
Mr. de Gogorza himsé¢lf, as regards his first 
wife being a Jewess, or is it explained un- 
der what conditions his marriage with Mme. 
de Gogorza, if she is a Jewess, could be 
so declared null and void, as, while it is 
admitted that, under certain 
these marriages can be annulled, nothing is 
shown that any steps were taken to dissolve 
this one, or is there a clear or distinct ex- 
planation given of the particulars known. 
It is the general impression that Mr. de 
Gogorza was not a Catholic in good stand- 
ing at the time of his first marriage, nor 


one, 


conditions, 


recognized by the Church as valid if there 
was no “diriment” or nullifying impediment. 
But in the case of Mr. de Gogorza’s mar- 
riage there was a diriment impediment ac- 
cording to canon law, viz.: he was bap- 
tized, and the woman he married was un- 
baptized. Such a marriage is always null 
and void in the eyes of the Church unless 
a dispensation has been obtained. The real 
reason, therefore, for the nullity of Mr. de 
Gogorza’s first marriage is, not that it was 
a civil marriage, but that he was a Chris- 
tian and his wife was not, and he contracted 
the marriage without any dispensation. 
Moreover, that Miss Elsa Neuman was a 
Jewess would have compelled him to get a 
special dispensation. 

As to how much the priest in Paris knew 
about Mr. de Gogorza’s side of the case, 
we have no information. But certainly in 
this country such cases have always to be 
referred to the Bishop of the diocese, and 
no priest has authority to decide a marriage 
case of this character on his own authority. 
We may add that Mr. de Gogorza’s subse- 
quent life has no bearing on the present 
discussion. 

The second question is: “If two non- 
Catholics have been joined by a civil mar- 
riage, and these parties have later on ob- 
tained a divorce by the law of the country 
in which they were married, and one of 
them has become a Catholic, is such a 
marriage regarded as binding?” 

Yes, the Catholic Church holds such mar- 
riage as binding, provided both were bap- 
tized, or both were unbaptized, abstracting 
from the question of impediments. 

It is asked in the third place. “Can such 
a marriage be annulled, and if so, under 
what conditions and subject to what regu- 





was he so from then until his second mar- 
riage. | 

I feel that if you would give an explana- | 
tion of the case in your valuable columns, | 
many minds that are at | 

confused over the situation, over | 
beyond which I would ask for in- | 
formation in your columns upon the follow- 
ing question: 

If two non-Catholics have been joined by | 
civil marriage, and these parties have later | 
on obtained a divorce by the law of the| 
country in which they were married, and | 
one of them has become a Catholic, is such | 
a marriage regarded as binding, and can it | 
be annulled by the Catholic Church, and 
under what conditions and subject to what | 


A CATHOLIC. | 
September 21, 1911, 
‘ : 
To the first question of the letter, viz. :| 
“under what conditions and under what 


it would relieve 
present 


and 





regulations. 


lations ?” 

We reply that such a marriage can be 
annulled, in the case of two unbaptized 
by the use of the Pauline Priv- 
ilege. This Privilege, as explained by a 
Catholic clergyman in the New York Sun 
of September 14, is as complete as news- 
paper brevity permits: 

“The Pauline Privilege is a concession 
promulgated by St. Paul, and allows, under 
certain conditions, the dissolution of a mar- 
riage contracted by two unbaptized persons. 
The conditions are, first, that one of the 
persons becomes a Christian and the other 
does not; second, that the person remain- 
ing unbaptized leaves the company of the 
baptized person and refuses to live with 
him or her, or, if consenting to remain, 
offers insult to God or induces the Christian 
to sin. 

“Even if these two conditions exist, the 


persons, 





Canon law was Mr. de Gogorza able to de-| baptized person cannot contract a second 
clare his first marriage null and void,” we marriage without ‘interpellating’ the person 
Mr. de Gogorza was married in| remaining in unbelief. This interpellation is 
New York before the new Marriage Decree | a formal act by which the baptized person 
of 1908 came into effect. At the time of his | asks for a declaration from the one remain- 
marriage a civil marriage in New York was| ing in unbelief if he or she wishes to be- 


answer: 





come a Christian, and if not, if he or she is 
willing to continue married, but without 
any insult to the Creator, or without being 
an incentive to sin. 

“For just reasons the Holy See can dis- 
pense with this interpellation. When the 
dispensation is granted the Christian can 
validly contract a second marriage and the 
previous marriage becomes null and void.” 
—[Ep. America. ] 


New Hoty NAME ORGANIZATIONS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
in the picturesque and historic town of 
White Plains, N. Y., was the scene on Sun- 
day last of the regular quarterly meeting 
of the Archdiocesan Union of the Holy 
Name Society of New York. Some 900 
delegates attended, and were escorted by 
the local branch to the grounds adjoining 
the church, where they were met by their 
Supreme Spiritual Director, the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, P.A., V.G., the 
Rev. Dr. Richard J. Keeffe, the pastor, and 
the visiting clergy. In a short and elo- 
quent address, Dr. Keeffe extended to the 
men a hearty welcome, and concluded by 
introducing the eminent and distinguished 
jurist, the Hon. William P. Platt, and the 
Hon. John J. Brown, President of the town. 
Following brief eulogistic speeches by these 
officials, the delegates adjourned to the 
church, where the usual routine proceed- 
ings were gone through. 

The continual increase in the member- 
ship of the Union, as brought out at these 
gatherings, is a source of great consolation 
to all, but at this meeting an added thrill 
of joy was afforded when “The New York 
Firemen’s Holy Name Society” was pro- 
posed for membership. At this announce- 
ment four stalwart members, in uniform, of 
the “Bravest” rose from their pew with 
their recently appointed Chaplain, the Rev. 
Vincent de Paul McGean, and the enthu- 
siastic ovation tendered to them will long 
be remembered. New York City has close 
on to six thousand members in its Fire 
Department, of whom at least two-thirds 
are Catholics, but aside from the missionary 
work done among them, individually, no 
effort has, up to this, been made to estab- 
lish a Fire Department branch of the 
splendid organization whose chief end is 
the extinction of blasphemy against the 
Holy Name. Father McGean has shown 
himself a practical worker in this new 
field, and though as yet he numbers but 
fifty in his band, it is hoped that he will soon 
witness the day when the seed he is sowing 
there shall have grown into a powerful fac- 
tor in the lives of all the Catholic fire 
laddies of New York City. Meanwhile a 
branch amongst the “Finest” also would 
not be amiss. J. J. McCartuy. 


New York, September 19th. 














